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Offer an, 


raham Announces Price 


Reduction on All Models 


New Listing Makes Price Lowest Ever Offered in| 


History of Company; Range Is Now 
$680 to $1,070 F. O. B. 


Detroit, 


July 25.—Joseph B. Graham, 


president of the 


Graham-Paige Motors Corporation, today announced that 
savings effected through the reduction of overhead expenses 


and through constantly impr 


oved manufacturing efficiency 


are to be passed on to consumers through price reductions on 


all models of Graham sixes an 

Effective today, he said, Graham 
cars will carry the lowest prices in 
the history of the company. 

All standard eight 90-horse power 
models are cut $170, and all de luxe 
eight 90-horse power models $150 to} 
$200. One the 80-horse 
Streamline six, introduced in June 
the reductions range from $50 
$180; 
horse power six are cut $85. 

The complete list of models, with 
the new prices and the reductions, 
is as follows. 

Standard 8—90 h. 5 


New Re- 
Price duction 
Coupe ‘ pace $925 $170 
Coupe (rumble Seat). 975 170 
rere 975 170 | 
De Luxe 8—90 h. p. 
 Séckesscccadend $1.000 $170 
Coupe (rumble seat). 1,050 170 
Convertible coupe.... 1,070 200 | 
Eee 1,050 170 
Six--—80 h. p. 
i eae $825 $50 
Coupe (rumble seat). 875 50 
Convertible coupe .... 895 180 | 
A rg a ata ae ah 875 50 
Six—70 h. p 
Sedan (2-window). $680 $85 
Sedan (3- window). 710 85 


AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS 
IN CONN. REPORTING 
OUTPUT INCREASES 


power 


d eights. 


INDIANA TRUCKERS 
LOSE IN MOVE TO 


| 
| 
} 


to | 
while both models of the 70- | 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 25.—Foes 
(of the Indiana truck weight and 
size limitations law lost another 
round in their long battle to de- 
feat enforcement of the measure, 
when a three-judge tribunal in Fed- 
eral Court here dismissed a plea for 
a temporary injunction against the 
state police. 

The action, begun by the Michigan 
Interstate Company, claimed that 
the limiting clause was unconstitu- 
tional because it was discriminatory, 
and that there were no specific rules 
governing the highway commission 
in granting permits for limited 
periods giving operators permission 
to operate trucks larger than the 
forty-foot limit on the highways. It 
was charged that discrimination 
against out-of-state concerns would 
result under this clause of the act. 
Counsel for the Michigan company 
|declared an appeal would be taken 
to a higher court. 

The judges acting on the case 
were Thomas W. Slick of the Fed- 
eral District of northern Indiana, 
Robert C. Baltzell of the Southern 


District, and Evan A. Evans, United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The law became effective July 1, 





ENJOIN POLICE 


|presenting the streamline series 


| public 
will respond to values that are based | 











NEW YORK, 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 
SHIPMENTS GAIN 23% 


Toledo, O., July 25.—Willys-Over- 
land shipments for the first half of 
July show an increase of 93.8 per 
cent. over the same period of the 
|previous month and a 46.6 per cent? 
| gain over the first half of May, H. 


|B. Harper, vice-president in charge 
lof sales, reported here today. Com- 
| pared with the first half of last July, 
ithe gain for the same period this 
year is 23 per cent. 

“The public has shown a splendid 
|reaction to our new streamline series 
jintroduced in June, as evidenced by 
the increase in our retail business in 
all sections of the country. Before 
we 
a careful survey of the situ- 
and decided that the buying 
is in a receptive mood and 





made 
ation 


on present conditions. This response 
followed immediately after the new 
models were introduced.’ 


MAYO TO RETIRE FROM 
FORD ORGANIZATION 
ON SEPTEMBER FIRST 


Detroit, July 25.—Rumors current 
for some time that William B. Mayo, 
engineer in charge of Ford's aviation 
activities, would retire are verified 
by the announcement that the vet- 
eran will sever his twenty years’ con- 
nection with the company on Sep- 
tember 1. 

As to his future plans, all that is 
said is that after a long vacation he 
will give his attention to certain en- 
gineering developments he has in! 





after a delay of six months, due to 
obtaining of a temporary restrain- 





Bridgeport, Conn., July 25.—A 
number of Connecticut concerns 
catering to the automotive industry 
have recently reported improvement 
in volume of production. While in 
some cases the gain is considered 
only temporary, the number of 
plants involved in the upward move- 
ment is deemed significant. 

The tire valve division of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company here is 
reported as working on a greatly 
increased schedule, while Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., manufacturers 
of brake lining, has recently report- 
ed improvement in business. 

Two tire companies, the Norwalk 
Tire and Rubber Company, Norwalk, 
and the Armstrong Rubber Com- 
pany, West Haven, are operating 
with full forces. Activities at the 
Norwalk factory have been further 
stimulated by the introduction of 
a battery manufacturing depart- 
ment, Passenger car batteries will 
be produced at first, but it is 
planned to expand operations into 
the truck battery field in the near 
future. 

The Fafnir Bearing Company 
New Britain, which produces a wide 
variety of bearings for the Ford Mo- 
tor Company and other automobile 
manufacturers, has advanced its 
working schedule from four to five 
and one-half days a week. Men in 
some departments are reported as 
working fifty hours weekly. Offi- 
cials had planned to close the plant 


(Continued on Page 4) 


ing order by a local operator in Su- 
perior Court last January. 


DE VAUX SETS UP NEW 
CLASS C RECORDS 


Grand Rapids, Mich., July 25.— 
Continental De Vaux has broken 
into the stock car official speed rec- 
ord table through the performance 
made under the supervision of the 
American Automobile Association on 
the Muroc Dry Lake course in Cali- 
fornia, Verification of earlier re- 





ports as to this per formance has|town district 


been received by officials of the 
Continental Motors Corporation and 
the Continental De Vaux Company. 

Class C stock car records, twenty- 
two of them, were established, rang- 
ing from 1 kilometer to 1,000 miles 
by a Continental De Vaux coupe, 
driven by Clint Du Bois July 
and 8. 

It was intensely hot during the 
tests. The lowest point was 80 de- 


| grees at 2 o’clock in the morning 
of July 3 and the midday heat was 


115 on the same day. Du Bois faced 
severe head winds for fourteen 
hours in the 1,000 mile drive, and he 
had to keep the windows of the 
coupe closed to cut down wind re- 
sistance. At the finish of the trials 
the De Vaux engine was disassem- 
bled and, according to Ralph Ham- 
lin, De Vaux distributor in Southern 
California, there has been practi- 
cally no wear. 





mind. 
Mayo came to Ford as a construc- 
tion engineer, and helped build the 


IN JULY FIRST HALF) 


| 
| 
| 


|show an increase of 15.5 per cent, 


| reached 107,309 units, a 15.5 per cent. 
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Employmen tHolds Wellin Detroit 


Ranging From $50 to coq District; Ford, Hudson Leading 


oo Spotty, but Ford 8-Cylinder Production 
Passes 3,000 a Day Mark 


Detroit, July 25.—The final week in July opens with the 
situation in Detroit decidedly spotty, a condition that has 
| bee n true of this district for some weeks past. Perhaps the 
'most interesting report that we have had here lately is to 
the effect that Ford production of the eight-cylinder model 
has passed the 3,000 per day mark. The big Rouge plant is 
bending its best efforts to lift the output of this line, which 
is accounting for a predominant share of the passenger car 
demand. The passenger car buying public has unmistakably 
shown its preference for the eight over the four. The latter 
chassis is finding favor with fleet owners and, of course, the 
four-cylinder power plant is used in the entire truck pro- 

ee * duction. 


"JUNE SALES GAIN Alter the 





fanfare of introducing 


its new low-priced car to the world, 

Oo; . 

19, 9% OVER MAY busines if tedien, ale connie 
IN 38 STATES AND D. C.)'s gone ancad at a rapid rate 





Chevrolet is maintaining a steady 





ait and Plymou sti cceps the 
Detroit, Mich., July 25.—Sales aa| aos ae th still keeps ¢ 
e ;..| pace, but all the manufacturers are 
| mew passenger cars during June in! fooling the traditional midsummer 
thirty-eight states, representing | - , 7 


| lull, 

Employment in this territory is 
holding remarkably well, according 
to the index, which showed a figure 
on July 15 of 69.6, comparing with 
70.9 at the same date in June and 
with 68.2 in June, 1931. 

The latest Ford employment fig- 
ure showed 85,141 people on the pay 
roll, a slight decrease but not a se- 
vere one when we remember that 
90,000 employees have been the high 
water mark this year. The Hudson 
company has been largely responsi- 
ble for the good showing made by 
the employment index, because it 
has increased its working force to 
around 10,000 men in the effort to 
launch the new Essex ‘Terraplane, 


71.62 per cent, of the entire country, 


over sales in the same states during 
May, according to R, L. Polk & Co. 

June registrations of new passen- 
ger automobiles in those states 


over 92,830 units for May, 
decrease under 
a year ago, in 


increase 
and a 25.79 per cent. 
144,621 units for June 
the same states. 

The Polk Company estimates total 
registrations of passenger cars for 
June at 149,000 units 

Truck sales in thirty-eight states 
during June reached 12,526 units, a 
decrease of 3.46 per cent. under 
12,976 units for May, and a decrease 
of 35.87 per cent, under 19,534 units 


for June a year ago, in the same 
eaten 'U. S. HOLDS LEAD 
Total truck sales for June are 


estimated at 17,900 units. 


PHILA. FOUNDRIES 
REPORT IMPROVED 


IN EXPORT FIELD 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 





River Rouge plant. He electrified 
the Ford railway, built dams, super- 
| vised the construction of ore carri- 
ers and engineered many manufac- 
turing processes. He interested Ford 
in aviation in 1920, and since that 
time has been a power in the avia- 
tion end. 


STEEL RATE UP TO 20% 
IN YOUNGSTOWN AREA 


July 25.—Youngs- 
steel plant opera- 
tions today will rise to 20 per cent., 
up 4 per cent. from the rate on 
July 18 and 3 per cent. above the 
past week’s average. Several large 
producers report a slight, unseason- 
al life in plant operations, as a re- 
sult of which employment in the 


Youngstown, 


7| district is improving slightly. 


A distinct bulge in pipe buying, 
prospects of heavier shipments of 
flat steel to the automobile industry 
and a pickup in light structurals are 


encouraging developments. Twenty- 


three or 24 open hearths will be 


melting, against 21 a week earlier. 


Scrap buying is more active and 


sentiment in northeastern Ohio steel 
trade is generally stronger. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


operations this week will advance 
6 points to 16 per cent. of capacity 
when the company doubles the in- 
got output at its Campbell plant. 


public was invited to visit the estab- 


Washington, July 25.—Although 
foreign trade declined in value and 
volume in the year ending June 30, 
the United States maintained its 
position as the world’s leading ex- 
port nation, the Commerce De- 
partment reported today. 

This country also ranked, as it 
has in the past, as second only to 
the United Kingdom in values of 
imports. 

In volume American exports de- 
clined only 20 per cent. from the 
year before while imports dropped 
only 10 per cent. The drop in 
value, however, was much greater 
because of the sharp decreases in 
the prices of all commodities. 


NATIONAL TIRE WILL 
REOPEN OHIO PLANT 


ACTIVITY IN JUNE 


Philadelphia, July 25.—During 
June, activity in gray iron foun- 
dries, as measured by production 
figures reported to the industrial re- 
search department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, continued to in- 
crease. These gains were confined 
to a few foundries, especially those 
plants located in Philadelphia. 

Output of malleable iron and steel 
castings decreased, although five of 
the eight steel plants reported in- 
creased activity. The tonnage of iron 
castings shipped increased about 10 
per cent., while that of steel castings 
remained nearly the same as last 
month. The total value of the ship- 
ments as well as the average price 
of both groups declined. The 
foundries also had decreases in the 
volume and value of unfilled orders 
on hand at the end of the month. 


Youngstown, July 25. — The Na- 
tional Tire & Rubber Company 
plant at East Palestine, O., will re- 
sume shortly after a shutdown of 
several years. The first carload of 
machinery for equipping the old 
plant will be received July 25. Nego- 
tiations for the reopening have been 
carried on by I. L. Wiltsie of Baby- 
lon, L. I., and Harold Howenstine of 
Canton, assisted by members of the 
city’s industrial board. C. H. Moore 
of Forest Hills, L. I., will be general 
superintendent of the reorganized 
rubber company, which will employ 
several hundred men. 


FORD OPENS PLANT 
IN SEATTLE, WASH. 


Seattle, Wash., July 25.—Formal 
opening of the gigantic assembly 
plant of Ford Motor Company in 
Seattle took place last week, The 
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AIR EXPRESS LINES 
TO OPEN AUGUST 1 


New York, July 25.— Arrange- 
ments were completed for the in- 
auguration on August 1 of a nation- 
wide interline air express system, 





with connections to Canada, Mexico | 


and South America, according to an 
announcement made by Gen. George 
S. Gibbs, president of the Postal 


‘Telegraph-Cable Co., after a confer- | 


ence in New York with representa- 
tives of seven leading airlines, 
The new express network will be 
known as General Air Express, the 
Interline System, which will oper- 


ate over American Airways, Inc.. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., Eastern Air Transport, Inc., 


‘Transamerican Airlines Corporation, 
United States Airways, Inc., Penn- 
sylvania Airlines, Inc., and Luding- 
ton Air Lines. It is expected that 
Northwest Airways, Inc., and Pan- 
American Airways, Inc., will 
this group shortly. 

For the first time in the history 
of aviation a uniform way bill has 
been adopted to permit the free 
exchange of merchandise from one 
airline to another at connecting ter- 
minals, and through rates will be 
quoted between 138 cities directly 
served in this new airshipping de- 
velopment. Shipments can be made 
by General Air Express to any point 
in the country through connecting 
airline. motor bus and railroad ex- 
press carriers. 


ROADS BUILT IN ILLINOIS 
EXCEED 520 MILES IN YEAR 


Springfield, Ill. July 25.— This 
season's state and county road con- 
struction passed the 520-mile mark 
during the first week of July, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued 
by Frank T. Shoots, chief highway 
engineer. 

During the year up to July 6 Mr. 
Shoots stated the state bond issue 
system had been extended 276.58 
miles and the county roads com- 
pleted totaled 243.62. 

During the week, 6,950 men were 
directly employed in road construc- 
tion work. 


join | 
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|STUTZ UNFILLED ORDERS 
| BETTER THAN JUNE SALES 


| Indianapolis, 


| provement in business is sensed by 
jthe Stutz Motor Car Company, ac- 
| cording to Col. E. S. Gorrell, presi- 
dent, who reports that in the last 
itwo weeks a better sentiment has 
been noted. At the middle -of July, 
it was stated, Stutz had six times 
as many unfilled orders on _ its 
books as it had at the end of June. 
The unfilled orders at the end of 
last week were greater than the 
entire shipments of June, he said. 


The factory man power has been | 


increased approximately 40 per cent. 
during the last two weeks, Col. 
| Gorrell stated, and hours of work- 
jing also have been made longer and 
the pay roll of the factory is ap- 
| proximatey three times as great as 
bee weeks ago. One of the most 
hopeful signs, he said, was that 
{some business is now coming in 
| from the overseas markets. 


‘MOTOR WHEEL BUSY 
| ON TERRAPLANE ORDERS 


| Lansing, July 25.—Increased pro- 
,; duction by the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, and announcement of the 
new Essex Terraplane, has increased 
activity at the Motor Wheel corpo- 
ration’s plants here. 

For the past several weeks the 
|wire wheel department has been 
{operating twenty-four hours a day 
to meet Hudson’s requirements, In 
addition to wheels, Motor Wheel is 
furnishing a number of stampings 
used in production of the Terra- 
| plane. 


| TO SUBSTITUTE BUSES 
FOR LOWELL TROLLEYS 
Boston, Mass., July 25.—The first 
step toward the ultimate substitu- 
tion of bus service for trolley trans- 
portation in the Lowell division of 
| the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
| Railway has been taken by that 
company. Fred A. Cummings, vice- 
| president of the company, before 
ithe Public Utilities Commission 
| urged favorable action on a peti- 
| tion which would permit the com- 
pany to operate buses throughout 
Lowell. Dracut and Chelmsford. 
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M. Slocum, 
Detroit, Mich, 


Manager 


Ind., July 25.—Im- | 


McCLAREN REPORTS AN 
| ALL-TIME ORDER PEAK 


Charlotte, N. C., July 25.—Pro- 
| duction at the McClaren Rubber 
|Company's plant here has attained 
|}an all-time peak, and orders on 
|hand assure a continuation of the 
| present rate of operations through- 
out August, it was announced by LIL. 
| Eisbrouch, president, 
| The plant is now operating twen- 
ty-four hours per day, six days per 
; week, at maximum capacity, Mr. 
| Eisbrouch stated, and approximately 
| 500 people are on the pay roll. 
Decision of this company to work 
gradually toward three crews, each 
| working eight hours, was announced 
by company executives. Comple- 
| tion of that process will result in 





pay roll. 


|STERLING REPORTS GAINS 
IN LA FRANCE DIVISION 


Milwaukee, Wis., July 25.—Sterling 
| Motor Truck Company, which re- 
cently acquired the truck division of 
the La France Republic Corporation, 
| Alma, Mich., has received substan- 
| tial orders through the new divi- 
sion, according to E. M. Sternberg, 
Sterling president. 

The La France line is one of light 
;}and medium weight trucks, while 
heavy duty units are turned out by 
Sterling. Although sales of the lat- 
ter were rather slow, the 
units have been distributed in 
greater volume in July than had 
been expected, Mr. Sternberg said. 
| The orders came mostly from the 
|East. In the La France-Republic 
| deal Sterling acquired assets exceed- 
; ing $1,000,000. 


-FAGEOL WITHDRAWS — 
| BANKRUPTCY OPPOSITION 


San Francisco, July 25.—Fageol 
Motors Company, $2,000,000 Oakland 
concern, builders of motor buses and 
trucks, withdrew opposition to the 

| involuntary bankruptcy petition in 
Federal Court here today and the 
of 648,000, acocrding to an estimate 


company was adjudicated bankrupt 
is referred to a referee. 

| 

sued today by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 








At the same time the Fageol Mo- 
tors Sales Company, a subsidiary, 
filed a voluntary bankruptcy peti- 
tion. 
cevership several months ago and 


back’s receivership actions, which 
brought on a Congressional investi- 
gation of his court, now pending. 


GILLETTE RUBBER CO. 
MAINTAINS SCHEDULE 


Eau Claire, Wis., July 25.—Opera- 
tions at the Gillette Rubber Com- 
pany here are what they were in 
1925, according to R. B. Gillette, 
chairman of the board. Present 


couraging. 

The company has about 1,000 on 
the pay roll. Production today in- 
cludes automobiles and bicycle tires, 
tire and tube making machinery, 
rubber ice cream shippers, air cush- 
ion horse collars and ladder shoes. 
The concern has maintained three 
eight-hour shifts since 1925. 


AUTOMOBILE RECEIPTS 
BELOW YEAR AGO IN MAINE 


Augusta, Me., July 25.—Receipts 
from motor vehicle registrations 
and licenses in this state for the 
first six months of this year show 
a decline of nearly $200,000 from 
those of the first half of last year, 
acording to a tabulation made by 


the secretary of state, Edgar C. 
Smith. 
Total receipts to June 30, 1932, 


were $2,686,993 compared with $2,- 
886,132 for the coresponding period 
of 1931, he said. 

The number of passenger Gars 
registerea to June 30, 1932, was 
12,450 less than last year. There 
were 2.637 fewer trucks and 13,653 
fewer operators’ licenses. 


FARM POPULATION UP 
648,000 DURING 1931 


Washington, July 25.—The farm 
population was 31,260,000 persons on 
January 1, 3932, as compared with 
30,612,000 on January 1, 1931, a gain 





| over 200 persons being added to the 


lighter | 


Fageol Motors went into re-| 


was one of the cases mentioned in| 
criticism of Federal Judge Louder- | 


production is ahead of last year and} 
future prospects are bright and en-| 
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What Makes a Car 





* * 7 
Pneumounted 

* * 
“Soup Plate Six” 

* ” * 
Lady Luck Helps 

» a i 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor | 


MAGINE there being eight pounds of asphalt used in the 
manufacture of a Chevrolet coach! I was surprised, too, 
| when I discovered this fact while prowling in research across 
| the street in the General Motors Building. The asphalt is 
| used in creosoting the woodwork, 
| That wasn’t the only astonishing thing I discovered dur- 
‘ing the prowl. They fairly staggered me with the statistics 
| and by request they put a standard Chevrolet coach on the 


| dissecting table and gave me the low down as to the materials 
' entering into its construction. 











} 


* * * 


THE COACH WEIGHS 2,665.1 pounds, of which 2,099 
| is the iron and steel entering into the construction. Of wood 
there are 198 pounds; rubber, 82; glass, 54; cotton, 53; brass, 
26; lead, 20; paper, 18; pure copper, 17; chemicals, 17; 
| asphalt, 8; paint and varnish, 9; tin, 5.01; wool, 3.09; mis- 
'cellaneous, 57. 

There are thirty major commodities and a host of minor 
ones used in the construction of the Chevrolet coach, but 
asphalt strikes me as the most unusual, The largest part of 
|the weight is made up of iron and steel products. Iron, 
' malleable and cast, accounts for 492 pounds, and steel, rang- 
(ing from cold drawn to hot rolled steel wire, totals 1,606 


| additional pounds, 





~ 


| EACH COACH also contains 198 pounds of hard and 


|soft wood, used mainly in the construction of the Fisher 


* cod 


| bodies, which are a combination of wood and steel for greater 
| structural strength and serviceability. Rubber, used for tires 
|and at insulation points, is the only major commodity not 
| produced in its raw state in the United States. 

| You might ask how paper figures in the construction. 
|The eighteen pounds of paper are used mainly as insulation 
| in the top and body. From the dye and chemical factories 
| come seventeen pounds of products, plus two pounds of acids 


| ° ° ° ° ee 
| and nine pounds of paints and varnish. We even find soap 


| among the items. 
| O% 


oe %* 

FRANK KANE, who writes the snappy stuff in the 
Terraplane advertising put out by Erwin-Wasey, gives us a 
|new word— p-n-e-u-m-o-u-n-ted. We can’t find it in Web- 
ster’s, but we have consulted some of our engineering friends 
and find it is air protected by rubber. In other words, pneu- 
mounted means to Essex what floating power means to 
Plymouth. The Terraplane engine is rubber mounted at 
| three points and this is the way Frank Kane takes to tell us 


| about it. 
* 


NOW THAT I HAVE accepted delivery on the “Soup 
Plate Six,” which makes me a Rotarian, I am getting ready 
for the gigantic brake and equipment test the state of Michi- 
gan is going to put on, beginning August 1, and which will 
last a month, the greatest effort for safety the authorities 
ever have put on. 

Back of them are all the automobile factories in Detroit, 
the oil companies too, and 129 garages and oil companies, 
all of which will be equipped to give free inspection to all 
cars. And when the “Soup Plate Six’’ passes the test, I get 
an official sticker which will certify I am qualified to stop 
any place I want to. The Michigan Safety Traffic Directors 
Association is responsible for this test. 

° * * ~ 

LADY LUCK played a favorite at the Terraplane 
christening. With 25,000 people jammed in the big lot out 
near the plant waiting for Amelia Earhart to do her stuff, 
threatening clouds clogged the skies. At the zero hour it 
was raining heavily in all parts of the city except a three- 
mile circle surrounding the christening field. We just had 


a drop or two at the field and the show was pulled off with- 
out weather interference. 


* a” 
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Retail Salesmen— This Is Your Page 


€ 


sion of the industry. 


Send in your story in the form of 
let us get it ready for publication. 


you commissions, 
Dealers read this page. 








This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that -vill 
help you in your work on the firing tine. 
your own experiences, su-cesses, failures to help your brother salesmen. 


It wants you to pass on 


a letter, or even a postal card, and 
Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t. 





TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR GOOD 
MERCHANTS 


The merchants’ 


Register Company has recently put out some suggestions for | 


merchants who want to make money, a human failing that | fresh. 
While these commandments are addressed 


is fairly common. 


to merchants in general the basic principles 


are exactly the 


same for automotive merchants as for men in other lines of 


commercial activity. 


We are publishing these ten command- 


ments which good merchants will always heed: 


Net profit—not sales volume—is* 
the test of merchandising today. 


You cannot make a profit by giv- 
ing away merchandise—by cutting 
prices so low they fail to cover ex- 
penses plus a profit. “No one has 
yet sold enough merhcandise at a 
loss to turn the loss into a profit.” 
“Don’t try to meet or beat every 
price cut in town.” “Anyone can cut 
prices—it takes a merchant to make 
a profit.” 

Price cutting has gone too far. 
Prospect of still lower prices—is 
damming up buying. People are 
holding back—waiting to buy—until 
assured that the bottom has been 
reached. 

The time has come to sell quality 
merchandise—at prices which will 
yield a profit; to adjust expenses 
to sales volume. This will enable you 
to stay in business—and continue 
to serve your community. 

Study the territory your store 
serves—decide what type of custom- 
ers you want—delibérately choose 
the families you prefer to have as 
customers—find 0 out the kind of 


merchandise they like to buy—then 
go after their business. 

Have the merchandise’ these 
people want—tell them you have it 
—advertise. Make your store the 
most interesting, convenient, pleas- 
ant place to trade. Invite them to 
come in—do unusual things to at- 
tract their attention—to get them 
into your store. 

“Dramatize your advertising—fill 
it with human interest—make it cre- 
ate desire for your merchandise.” 
Dress up your services to hold your 
most profitable trade. 

Get as many people as you can to 
talking appreciatively about your 
store—your merchandise—your ser- 
vices. 

Advertise to create desire for 
profitable merchandise—to attract 
more people into your store—to in- 
crease good will. 

This is no time to reduce adver- 
tising—rather to increase it—make 
it more effective. Make your ad- 
vertising dollars work harder. “Stop 
advertising loss leaders exclusively— 








They Were Three to One Against Him, 
But This Salesman Made the Sale 


Herewith we present the 


in the recent Pierce-Arrow prize contest among its salesmen 
The writer is Frank G. 
Arrow salesman in Cleveland, O. 


eeecrrnininioccens 


all over the country. 


By FRANK G. ELLIOTT | 


During the summer o. 1931 I 
secured from one of my owners the 
name of Mr. D—— as a prospect. 
On my first contact with Mr, D—— 
he told me h2 was not in the market. 
I then discussed this prospect with 
my owner, and he told me that Mr. 
D—— had taken demonstrations in 
an eight-cylinder Blank, and six- | 
teen-cylinder Blank, and that for 
this reason he considered Mr, D—— 
genuinely interested in the purchase 
of a new automobile. 

I continued working Mr. D——. 
gave him complimentary tickets for 
the Cleveland Automobile Show in 
February, and showed him every 
courtesy possible. 

Later, I was able to give Mr. and 
Mrs. D—— a demonstration in one 
of our Le Baron inclosed drive lim- 
ousiness, and both were very much 
impressed with the comfort, appear- 
ance and performance of the car. 
By this time they had taken a dem- 
onstration in a Blank twelve, and 
the chauffeur appeared to be par- 
tial to this car. When I sensed this 
I showed the chauffeur the films 
on our twelve-cylinder models, using 
the Visualette projecior. This en- 
ables me to convince him of the 
superiority of our cars. 

During further contacts with Mr. 
D—— he told me that he had de- 
cided to drive his Blank another 
year. I learned that three compa- 
nies were working Mr. D—— close- 
ly, as he is the type of man who 
would not be taking demonstrations 
unless he was seriously interested | 








‘into his house several times, where 


letter which won third prize 


Elliott, Pierce- 


in the purchase of a new car. I suc- 
ceeded in having him take a demon- 
stration in one of our “52” inclosed 
drive limousines. The result of this 
demonstration was that Mr. D—. 
his wife and his chauffeur admitted 
that our car out-performed any of 
the others that they had ridden in, 
and was superior in its appoint- 
ments, workmanship, materials and 
riding comfort. 

After the demonstration Mr, D—— 
became very friendly, invited me 


I spent as much as an hour discuss- 
ing automobiles and other topics 
with him. He finally permitted me 
to drive his car to our establish- 
ment for appraisal. When he was 
informed of the valuation of his car, 
he protested the figure quite strong- 
ly, and again stated that he would 
drive his Blank another year. A few 
days after he made this statement, 
I succeeded in getting Mr. D—— 
and his wife to take another dem- 
onstration in our car, and at the 
end of the ride, he accepted the 
first allowance placed on his used 
car, and took delivery of our “52” 
inclosed drive limousine. 

A few days later I met one of the 
crack local Blank salesmen, and he 
seemed quite upset over the fact 
that I had succeeded in selling Mr. 
D—— our car, and wanted to know 
exactly what I had told him about 
Pierce-Arrow that clinched the sale. 
I told this salesman I got only half 
way through with the Pierce-Arrow 
story when Mr. D—— bought, and 
that I had a lot more to tell him if! 
it had been necessary. 


Tee 


feature the profit-making merchan- 
dise.”’ 

Your present customers and peo- 
ple you want as customers are in- 
terested in specific facts about mer- 
chandise—style, quality, what it will 
do, reasons why it is worth the 
|} price. The customers you want are 
| buying values—not cut prices. 
| Decide what type of advertising— 
newspaper, direct mail, billboard, 
radio, handbills, etc.—is best adapted 





| to reach the people you want to sell. | 


| Then spend enough iime, money and 


careful planning to make your ad- | 


| vertising produce results. 
;dise by displaying it attractively— 
{in windows and inside your store. 

Windows must sell merchandise. 


| Dress them to make people want the | 


|things displayed—at least, to want 


Service Bureau of the National Cash | come inside to look and ask ques- 


tions. 
day, 


Change your displays every 
or often enough to keep them 
interesting and selling. 
Inside your store show more 


chandise in open displays, where 


customers cannot miss seeing it and | 


can easily handle it. 
Make your displays sell more by 
unusual arrangements— by _Gescrip- 


Make people want your merchan- 


mer- | 





Pontiac’s 1932 Regional Aces 





There are more than the regulation four suits of aces in the Pon- 
tiac salesmen as they line up at the end of June. Considering both 
new car and used car sales, there are eleven in all—the Best Bowers 
of the Pontiac pack. 

Leading the retail salesmen of new cars, from January 1 to June 30, 













inclusive, with their regions, are as follows: 
|| A. G, Liles, Chervin Motors Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. EASTERN...... 68 
'| F, J. Schwarb, Echo Motor Sales, Buffalo, N. Y., EASTERN.,...... 68 






SOUTHERN. 41 
32 


Homer Ward, Nath Jones Motor Co., Pawhuska, Okla., 

H. W.C. Barritel, Neidhard Motor Co., Cincinnati, HOME OFFICE. 

E. J. Chapman, Arnold W. Vogel, Inc., Oakland, Cal..WESTERN.... 

M. W. Clark, Swan Motor Co., East Des Moines, Ia.. CENTRAL.... 
On the used car side, ranks are as follows: 




















A. J. Rhyne, Ben F. Lockhart, Wichita Falls, Tex.. SOUTHERN.... 91 
|} F. J. Schwarb, Echo Motor Sales, Buffalo, N. Y.. EASTERN........ 85 
|| Ed Dolquist, Wickstrom Motor Co., Yakima, Wash., WESTERN..... 80 
|} D. W. Orris, Schooler Motor Co., Des Moines, Ia.. CENTRAL...... . 80 
L. R. Green, Monarch Auto Co., Louisville, Ky.. CENTRAL........ é 








tive cards that tell good points, uses; genuine values at reasonable prices,” 
and values, as well as prices. “Show| “Selling is the most important 
less at a time and sell more.”| thing in your business, Give it more 
|Group things used together—keep | of your personal attention.” 

| displays simple. Turn shoppers into | 
|} buyers by making it easy to buy 








(Continued on Page 4) 





BUSINESS IS GOOD IN WICHITA FALLS 


At least 


it’s good for the dealer selling 


Cadillacs and La Salles 


Perhaps some people will take issue with the statement that business is good in 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


As a matter of fact, Wichita Falls bas had its misfortunes just 


as every other community has had them. This particular city has lost population; 


and, as a consequence of this and general conditions, local merchants have suffered 


quite heavily in volume of business done 


in Wichita Falls, we 
in Cadillacs and LaSa 


But when we say that business is good 
speak from the records of the Fritz Motor Company, dealers 


lles. During the first five months of this year the Fritz Motor 


Company sold 20 Cadillacs and LaSalles as compared with 17 for the same period 


last year. This year che percentage of price class won by the Fritz Motor Company 


is 71.4; last year it was 34 per cent. And most important of all, the company’s 


profits for che first five months of 1932 were two and a half times as great as its 


profits for the like period in 1931 


example of what can 


This gratifying record is just one more 


be accomplished in the retail automobile business when good 


management is joined with the right franchise. There is no denying that excellent 


management is playing a big part in the success of the Fritz Motor Company. And 


yet good management has often been wasted on products with insufficient appeal 
. The Cadillac-LaSalle franchise is offered only in communities where potential 


sales are great enough to warrant expectation of a satisfactory profit. Cadillac stands 


ready and willing to 


assist any dealer who wants advice or help in managing his 


business. Furthermore, Cadillac is building four lines of cars which are literally 
dominating the fine car field. Today, there are a few desirable Cadillac franchises 


available. If you beli 


CA 


eve that one of them may interest you, write at once to the 


DILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Value of Advertising 


N the current issue of the Executives Service Bulletin, 
issued by 
B. H. Namm, head of a great department store in Brooklyn, 


New York city 


Mich 





has some extremely pertinent things to say about advertis-| 


Mr. Namm remarks: 

“IT have always been a firm believer in the power of 
advertising. Ample proof of this lies in the fact that during 
the past ten years our firm has spent over $5,000,000 for 
newspaper advertising alone. In the field of distribution 
we believe that good merchandising is that which moves 
goods toward people and good advertising is that which 
moves people toward goods.” 

Mr. Namm’s suggestions are peculiarly pertinent at a 
time when every line of commercial activity is encountering 
the same basic difficulty, that of getting people to move 
toward goods. The present price levels for almost every kind 
of merchandise would normally be enough inducement to 
make people run, not walk toward showrooms of every sort. 
Today, with depression and unemployment creating a vast 
fear that hangs over the country like a dense cloud, even 
price inducements do not serve to move people toward goods. 

The connecting link in the distribution chain that we 
need to start buying in anything like normal volume, is adver- 
tising of the sort that will compel people to move toward 
goods of every kind. Not only does this apply to goods of 
a tangible nature, but to merchandise as intangible as service 
in the automotive industry. 

One favorable factor we have on our side. The reluctance 
of people to move toward goods which has been evident for 
practically three years, has served to reduce stocks of goods 
almost to the vanishing point. When the inevitable passing 
of the present psychology of fear shall have come and adver- 
tising once more assumes its normal ability to force people 
to move toward goods, the buying so induced will be reflected 
almost instantly in industry of all types. Especially is this 
so of the automotive industry, where stocks have been 
reduced to perhaps a thirty days’ normal supply. 


ing. 


Commodity Prices 


O the man who likes comparisons, there is one ready to 
hand in the similarity between the late war and com- 
modity prices. In the days when we followed bulletins in 
the newspapers with breathless interest, we watched first 
one side and then the other drive back its opponents, until 
finally these latter came to a place where reinforcements 
or the natural conditions of the country enabled them to dig 
in and hold the line. 

During the past three years we have watched the forces 
of deflation and depression drive back commodity prices. 
Back, back and back these price lines have retreated. From 
time to time we have had feeble rallies, when prices held 
for a time or even made some slight advances here and there. 
From time to time economists and financial experts have told 
us that at last we have reached the place where the price 
ranks would be able to hold. But never yet in all these three 
years have predictions proved true to facts. After every 
pause there has come a further retreat. 

We have been told all this while that never until com- 
modity prices advanced could we hope that real revival was 
at hand. This is one point on which warring economists 
have been pretty steadily agreed. 

Now we have come to another of those rallying points. 
Commodity prices since late spring have held reasonably 
steady. They seem to have reached a line of entrenchments 
where they can resist attacks by General Deflation and Gen- 
eral Depression, In some lines, particularly in meat animals 
and in feed grains, there have lately been encouraging and 
sustained advances, 

Is this a mere rallying point or have we reached a line 
where commodity prices can hold their ground in preparation 
for the inevitable attack and advance? 


AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS, 
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AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS 
IN CONN. REPORTING 





(Continued from Page 1) 


for a week early.in July, but it re- 
mained in operation. 

A slight improvement has been 
noted at the Russell Manufacturing 
Company, Middletown. The concern 
is getting into production on two 
new automotive accessories. A num- 
ber of hands laid off in recent 
months have been reinstated. 

Definite improvement is reported 
among the brass manufacturing 
plants in the heavy industrial Nau- 
gatuck Valley section. The Ameri- 
can Brass Company, operating large 
factories in Waterbury and Ansonia, 
recently received a number of new 
orders which gave encouragement. 

Man-hours worked in a number of 
Bridgeport plants recently showed a 
slight but significant gain, accord- 
ing to a report furnished by the 
Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce 
Industrial Division. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| TRUCK RECIPROCITY | 
| IS REACHED BETWEEN 
BAY STATE AND VERMONT 


July 25.—Agree- 
ment has been reached between 
Massachusetts and Vermont au- 
thorities under which trucks of 3,000 
pounds or over can be operated in 
each state on five-day permits, 
bringing to an end the prolonged 
dispute between the states over the 
registration of trucks. 

The agreement was reached 
through conference between Mor- 
gan T. Ryabm, the Bay State regis- 
trar, and Charles T. Pierce, the Ver- 
mont commissioner. 

Prior to the settlement, there was 
a reciprocal agreement between the 
two states that trucks designed to 


Boston, Mass., 


carry more than a ton and one- 
half and engaging in interstate 


business would be required to pay 
the full annual! fee charged to resi- 
dents of that state. 

Settlement followed a complaint 
of Representative Louis Pfeiffer of 
Bedford, who appealed to Gov. Ely 
when one of his constituents in the 
trucking business was held up in 
Vermont and asked to pay $380 be- 


cause two of his trucks passed 
through that state while on the way 
to a -construction job at Lake 
Placid, N. ¥. 


OPEN 34TH ST. BRANCH 


Atlantic City, N. J., July 25.—The |} 


Pep Boys, Manny, Moe and Jack, 
operators of a large chain of auto- 
mobile accessory and radio supply 
stores throughout eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware, 
have opened a branch store in this 
city at the northwest corner of Ohio 
and Atlantic Avenues. The opening 
of their Atlantic City store will 
make the thirty-fourth shop of this 
concern. 


| COMING EVENTS | 


AUGUS1 
22-26—Denver, Col. American Chemica: 
Society Convention 
30-Sept. 1—Cleveland. S. A. E. Alrcraft 
Meeting 
SEPTEMBER 
12-17—-Cleveland. Machine Shop Practice 
Meeting, A. S. M. E 
15-17—Atlantic City, N. J. American Trade 
Association Executives Annual Meet- 


ing. 
19-20—Harrisburg, Pa. Pennsylvania Auto- 
motive Association Convention. 

22-23—Chicago. Nationa! Association Moto) 

Bus Operators 
OCTOBER 

j—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Meta) Con- 
gress. Sponsored by American So- 
ciety for Stee] Treating, with co-op- 
eration of American Soeilety oi 
Mechanical Engineers, Institute ot 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
of American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Welding Society. Wire Association 

7—Washington, D. C. National Safety 
Council Meeting 

i—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Meta) Ex- 
nosition, 174th Regiment Armory 
W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland, director 

- 6—Toronto. Transportation 

S. A. E 


3- 


3- 
3- 


a 


Meeting 


2—London, England. Olympia Show 
2—Atlantic City, N. J. National Hara- 
ware Association, Accessories Branch 
NOVEMBER 
14-16—Atlanta, Ga. Nationa! Tire Dealers 
Association 
DECEMBER 
%- 3—Chlieago. National Standard Parts 
Association Convention. 
5- o—ew York. Annua) Meeting A. §S 


12-22. 
17-2 


M. E. 
5-10—New York. Power and Mechanica) 
Enginereing Exposition 
5-10—Detroit. Third Annual) Joint rade 

Show, National Standard Parts As- 

sociation and Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, Conven- 
tion Hall. 
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ln selling automobiles today, profit is far more 


franchise is particularly 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


business. Teach your salespeople 


how to meet and greet your custom- 
ers—how to sell more—how to please 
your customers. Teach them more 
about your merchandise—what it is, 
its good qualities, its uses, just why 
it is worth the price and how best to 
handle and present it. 

Teach your salespeople how to sell 
more by suggesting better quality, 
larger quantity, things used to- 
gether, unrelated merchandise, fea- 
tured and bargain merchandise. 

Keep records of number of cus- 
tomers, dollar volume, average sale 
and cost per customer of each sales- 
person. Be sure all your salespeople 
sell enough to earn what you pay 
them. Give them some incentive to 
work harder 

Operating expenses must be re- 
duced so that margins will yield a 
profit on your present dollar volume 
of business. 

Challenge every item of expense. 
“Know what it costs to handle and 
sell every line of merchandise.” 
Reduce every expense item which 
can be reduced. Rent, delivery and 
pay roll are the biggest items of ex- 
pense in most stores. All can be 
reduced—have been reduced in 
thousands of stores. 
| Selling cost—pay roll—is your big- 
gest expense. It is half or more than 








half of total expenses in most stores. 
You can reduce it most effectively 
by increasing sales per salesperson. 
It can also be reduced by “paying 
salespeople for what they sell— 
rather than far time spent in your 
store.” 

“Watch the little expenses—stop 
the small leaks—but give special at- 
tention to cutting down your big 
expenses.” 

Dollar volume can be increased by 
selling up—selling more to present 
customers—and attractiing new cus- 
tomers. 

Sales resistance can be overcome 
by featuring values rather than low 
prices—by actually raising prices— 
by employing better salespeople—by 
spending more time teaching sales- 
people how t sell. 

“The good will of each retail es- 
tablishment is now in the balance, 
depending upon whether or not the 
merchant yields to the temptation to 
meet lower prices with lower qual- 
ity merchandise. The influence of 
trading down is a pauperizing influ- 
ence. It destroys the profit incen- 


tive in business, it aggravates the 
difficulties of maufacturers, de- 
presses earnings of workers, and 


congests the bankruptsy courts. The 
collective strength of the country’s 
good stores is sufficient to turn the 
tide if they have the will to exert 
7 

Profits don’t happen—they are 
the result of careful planning. 

Plan your business ahead. Decide 
how much profit you want to make 
this year, and figure out on which 
lines of merchandise you can make 
the most—on which you can only 
break even—on which you may have 
to lose money. Then “plan to in- 
crease sales of the profit producers, 
and sell only as much as may be 
necessary of the losers.” 

Work out a schedule to show tor 
each month, week and day which 
merchandise—and how much—you 





important than volume. That is why the Marmon 


desirable right now to 


distributors and dealers who want to make money. 


ra ex\ 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR GOOD 
MERCHANTS 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Better selling is the key to better ; must sell—also how much you must 


make to reach the year’s profit goal. 

Plan your buying and expenses to 
support this planned selling pro- 
gram. Check up daily, weekly, every 
month to make sure that you adhere 
to the scheduled plans. Don’t hesi- 
tate to change plans to keep them 
adjusted to changing conditions and 
opportunities. 

To make money these days, noth- 
ing can be left to chance. “Ycu 
must know where you are making 
money, where you are losing money 
and how much.” 

“Half of knowing is knowing in 
time.” Close control gives confi- 
dence, enables you to cut losses, in- 
crease sales, make more profit. 

“Buying must be rigidly controlled 
by facts about what is selling and 
what can be sold at a profit.” “It 
pays to approve purchase orders be- 
fore things are bought instead of 
okaying invoices.” 

Expense control is needed to en- 
able you to reduce expenses at every 
point where reduction will not in- 
terfere with getting results. 

Sales control is needed to sell 
more of the~-profit-producing mer- 
chandise, and not sell more than is 
necessary of the jiines on which you 


|} lose money. 


Proper control of all parts of your 
business enables you to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity. 

Watch your credit accounts care- 
fully. “Capacity of people to pay 
is changing rapidly these days.” 
Some who have always been good 
pay may lose their ability to pay— 
others whu have been in financial 
difficulties may work themselves 
into position to pay. 

Check carefully every applicant 
for credit—have a definite under- 
standing about the amount and time 
of payment. “Make larger use of 
your local credit bureau”—or other 
sources of information. “Support 
your credit bureau by reporting 
promptly and accurately all changes 
in accounts on your books.” 

Give special attention to collec- 
tions—don’t allow accounts to run 
without cffort to collect. Small pay- 
ments are better than none, 

And protect your own credit by 
paying your bills promptly. Dis- 
count every bill you can. “Don’t 
try to fool your creditors. 


FORD OPENS PLANT 
IN SEATTLE, WASH. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


where 600 workmen are 
Capacity, however, 


lishment, 
now employed. 
is much greater. 

J. C. Donnelly, branch manager, 
was host at a dinner attended by 
500 representative citizens. Mayor 
Dore and prominent citizens were 
among the speakers. 

It is expected that 100,000 will 
visit the plant this week. 

J. J. Hague is assistant manager, 
and M. H. Kennedy wholesale man- 
ager. 

The new plant cost $3,000,000, and 
undoubtedly Henry Ford had in 
mind trade with the Orient when he 
decided upon this investment in 
Seattle. 
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ANNEALING GLASS WITH 
ELECTRIC HEAT 


By R, H. ROGERS 


Industrial Engineering Department 
General Electrical Company 
From a paper presented at the 
International Electrical Congress in 

Paris, France, this month, 

Glassware or plate, if cooled rap- 
idly, is subject to internal strains 
which tend to shatter the material 
in handling, transportation or use. 
If the glass is reheated or taken hot 
from the producing mechanism, 
then allowed to cool at certain rates 
as represented by the ideal cooling 
curve, the strains will be relieved 
and the glass will be tough and re- 
silient. 

Furnaces for annealing glass are 
called lehrs. They have until re- 
cent years always been fixed with 
coal, oil or gas, as electric heat was 
considered too expensive. However, 
there are now well over a hundred 
electrically heater lehrs in opera- 


tion, some of them where coal, oil | 


or natural gas are very inexpensive. 
A study of the art shows that the 
differential in the cost of heating is 
more than overcome by other fac- 
tors, 


Electric heat lends itself to small | 


furnace operation just as a small 
electric lamp is a better source of 
light than a bark torch. Small lehrs 
have been developed that are suited 
to take the output of one molding 
machine. The glassware with its 
heat at or near the annealing tem- 


perature passes directly into the 
lehr. AS a consequence, the elec- 
tricity only has to make up heat 


loss during the high part of the 
curve. With the large fuel fired 
lehrs the ware had to be handled 
from scattered machines to a cen- 
tral lehr with attendant cost, break- 
age and loss of heat which had to 
be restored in the lehr. 

Strains in glass can be relieved in 
a very short time if the ideal tem- 
peratures and cooling curve can be 
followed closely, and _ conversely | 
annealing of an inferior nature 
takes a long time at other tempera- 
tures and rates of cooling. Electric 
heat applied in definite zones each 
under control provides means for 
following the best heating and cool- 
ing curves. The conveyor on which 
the ware passes through has an ad- 
justable speed drive—another prac- 
tical element of control. The heat 
is distributed uniformly by the dis- 
position of the heating units, so that 
glass passing through close to the 
walls meets the same conditions as 
that near the center of the con- 
veyor. 

A feature 


of electric heating is 
cleanliness. There are no products 


Fahrenheit, the life of these units 
seems to be unlimited. 

As the kinds of glass and types of 
ware change, the temperature char- 
acteristics of the lehr can be 
changed to suit by changing the in- 
strument setting and with the as- 
surance that the set conditions will 
hold until a voluntary change is 
made. The short cycle secured by 
precise control and uniform condi- 
tions enables the electric lehrs to 
anneal a given output in smaller 
floor space than was the case with 
the fuel-fired furnaces. 

Electrically annealed glass is so 
satisfactory to users that manufac- 
turers advertise “all our glassware 
annealed by electric heat.” Among 
those who appreciate this superior 
annealing are the milk dealers who 
find that electric annealing of milk 
bottles has made a great reduction 


in breakage—heretofore an impor- 
tant, expensive item in the milk 
business. 

The annealing of tubes, lenses, 


mirrors and prisms to meet optical 
and other scientific requirements is 
carried on with electric heat in a 
way that cannot be aproached by 
fuel heat. An extreme case is cited 
in the annealing of a seventy-inch 
diameter by eleven-inch thick tele- 
scope mirror. This operation 
quired nine months all under con- 
trol to follow with precision the pre- 
determine curve. 

Lehrs for decorating glassware are 
essentially the same as for anneal- 
ing, except that primary zones carry 
a temperature of 1200 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and the temperature con- 
trol requirements are even more 
rigid than for annealing since par- 
tial fushion is often involved. 


re- 


REGISTRATIONS DROP 


731,178 UNITS DURING 
1931 IN UNITED STATES 


New York, July 25.—Motor vehicle 
production by American manufac- 
turers in 1931 failed to meet replace- 
ment requirements for the year by 
731,178 units, according to “Facts 
and Figures of the Automobile In- 
dustry,” just published by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. It was the first time in the 
history of the industry that the num- 
ber of cars and trucks registered for 
operation in the United States was 
less than the number for the preced- 
ing year. 

American car manufacturers pro- 





of combustion in the lehr and the 
goods come out clean and sterile. 
In fact, prescription ware (bottles 
for drugs, etc.) are immediately 
packed without cleaning and go to 
the trade sterile, while the washed 
ware from fuel-fired lehrs may be 
“clean” but not sterile. The cost of 
washing, consequent breakage and 
inevitable contamination are elimi- 
nated with electric heat. 

The normal small or “jitney” lehr 
Is 2 to 4 feet wide, 80 to 100 feet 
long, with woven wire mesh con- 
veyor belt which travels about 8 
inches per minute. The heating 
chamber occupies the first twenty 
feet and contains heating units in 
three or four circuits. The first 
zone is able to restore heat to cooled 
ware or to hold the temperature if 
the goods enter with sufficient res- 
idual heat. The second and third 
zones make up wall losses and the 
final zone is a control range for 
holding the cooling to the desired 
curve. There will be about eighty 
kilowatt total connected load with 
an average consumption rate of 
about twenty-eight kilowatt when 
the ware is entering at a good heat. 
The output will be about eighteen 
tons per twenty-four-hour day. The 
energy consumption is about thirty- 
five kilowatt hours per ton of aver- 
age ware. 

There are about twenty heating 
units used and they are made up of 
nickel chromium alloy on alundum 
compound insulators, They are con- 
mected five in series in a 220-volt 
Single-phase circuit. The units are 
independent and can be removed 
through the side of the furnace. In 
maintaining a furnace temperature 
from 900 degrees to 1050 degrees 


duced 2,472,359 units during the year 
with a total wholesale valuation of 
$1,426,656,000. Of these 2,038,183 were 
passenger cars, and 434,176 were 
commercial vehicles. In 1931 the 
motor vehicle output was 29.6 per 
cent. under production for the year 
before, which in turn was 37% per 
cent. under the number of vehicles 
manufactured in the peak year of 
1929. 

Parts accessories and tires con- 
sumed in the replacement market 
raised the total wholesale value of 


the industry’s output to $2,159,- 
425,000. 
Car ownership in the United 


States, as reflected by registration 
records, showed 22,347,800 passenger 
cars and 3,466,303 trucks, or a total 
of 25,814,103 vehicles in service dur- 
ing the year. 

The chamber statistics show that 
approximately 2,148,000 vehicles were 
sold in the United States during the 
year, the balance of 324,178 cars and 
trucks having been absorbed in the 
Canadian and export markets. 

Numerically, New York led all 
other states in the ownership of mo- 
tor vehicles with 2,297,000 registered 
by its citizens. 

However, California retained the 
distinction of having the most cars 
and trucks in proportion to popula- 
tion with 100 vehicles for every 278 
of its inhabitants. 

A 10.8 per cent. gain in registra- 
tion for the year made the District 
of Columbia a close second to Cali- 
fornia with an ownership of 100 ve- 
hicles for every 280 inhabitants. The 
ratio of car ownership to population 
for the entire country was 100 cars 
for every 475 persons. 

Only ten states and the District 
reported increases in vehicle owner- 
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ship for the year, with New Jersey 
heading the list with an increased 
registration of 17,000 units. All other 
states showed decreases, with the 
mortality highest in Michigan, where 
registration dropped off nearly 100,- 
000 units. Michigan had experienced 
a reduction of more than 66,000 cars 
and trucks in registration the pre- 
ceding year. 

Despite the general reduction in 
registration commercial vehicle 
ownership suffered only a _ slight 
loss—less than 20,000 units—while 
passenger car registrations counted 
for the larger portion of the decline, 
with a drop of approximately 711,000 


| units. 


During the year American car 
buyers continued to express increas- 
ing preference for closed cars, as is 
reflected by the fact that 929 out 
of every 1,000 cars made were of this 
type. The rapidity with which 


is revealed by the fact that as late 
as 1919 only 103 of every 1,000 cars 
manufactured were of the closed 
varieties, The four-door sedan type 
of car was the most popular model, 
accounting for 381% per cent. of the 
industry’s total production. 





SUIT FOR $1,000,000 
FILED AGAINST FORD 


Detroit, July 25. — Notice of a 
damage suit for $1,000,000 against 
the Ford Motor Company, Henry 
Ford, Harry Bennett, head of the 
Ford service department, and Ernest 
G. Leibold, Ford’s secretary, has 
been filed in the Wayne County Cir- 
cuit Court by Larry S. Davidow. Mr. 
Davidow charges that the company 
interfered in the contractual rela- 
tionship between the Davidow law 
firm and the Fordson Board of 





closed cars have gained popularity | Education. 





H. T. DUNN RESIGNS 
AS FISK TIRE HEAD 


Springfield, Mass., July 25.—Harry 
T. Dunn, for almost thirty years 
president of the Fisk Rubber Come 


pany of Chicopee Falls until its en-« 
trance iyto receivership eighteen 
months ago, and since then a sales 
representative, has resigned. 
Mr. Dunn’s retirement has come 
a time when the possibility of 
of the Fisk Com- 
pany appears much _ brighter, 
When the Fisk Company was 
taken over by receiver in January, 
1930, the office of president was 
abolished and Mr, Dunn had con- 
tinued in the sales department. He 
is reputed to have been one of the 
highest paid men in the entire rub- 
ber industry, at one time drawing a 
salary of $100,000 a year. 
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BRAHAM 


REDUCES PRICES 
Up to *200 


(EFFECTIVE JULY 


Llustrating Advanced Stream- 
line Design of Great Graham 
Eight and Great Graham Six 


25, 


1932) 





Great Graham Eight. Now you can buy the 90 Horsepower Great 
Graham Eight with its acknowledged advanced style, super perform- 
ance, and exclusive SAFETY features at SAVINGS UP TO $200— 


Sedan $Q'7 § at factory. 


Great Graham Six. You can also buy the big, 80 Horsepower 
Graham Six, Companion to the Great Graham Eight—Identical io 
beauty of lines, riding and driving ease—with the same exclusive 
Graham banjo frame and wide outboard springs—unmatched SAFETY 


—Sedan $875 at factory. 


Graham Six. And you can now buy the 70 Horsepower, substantially 
built, brilliantly performing Graham Six at the very lowest price ia 
all of Graham history —Sedan $680 at factory. 


A ride’s a revelation. We promise you the most delightful and satisfy- 
ing motor car performance in your entire experience. 


$ 
New Graham Prices Begin At 680 f.0.b. Factory 


GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 


DETROIT 


gees) 
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Back of the Essex TERRAPLANE is not only more than 200,000 mites of road-testing, but the 
experience and capacity of Hudson, one of the oldest and most progressive manufacturers in 
the automobile industry—a company which for nearly a quarter-century has been distinguished 
by advanced engineering, sound manufacturing and dependable value in all its products 
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Another Hudson “First”. .. the 


SSEX |ERRAPLANE 


A New Kind of Automobile 
A New Type of Performance 












Now in the volume automotive market at a price right down 


among and UNDER the former most popular Three in the field 


A New Great Value in 
The Hudson-Essex Franchise 


The coming of the ESSEX TERRAPLANE means the opening of 
many new retail outlets. Every automobile merchant* whose 
territory may be open, or whose line does not include a 
superlative lowest-price car, should investigate this oppor- 
tunity at once. Wire to Chester G. Abbott, General Sales 
Manager, Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 





* Excellent openings for successful, experienced salesmen, too 
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TERRAPLANE 


Six Cylinders « 70 Horsepower « Pneumounted Power 
Unit Body-and-Chassis Construction 
Eleven Beautiful Models 










© 1932, Hudson Motor Car Company 
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HUDSON COUNTY TRUCK 
FLEET OPERATORS CUT 
DOWN ACCIDENT RATIO 


Jersey City, N. J., July 25.—Hud- 
son County commercial operators 
are sticking to the job of bringing} 
down the accident curve in the 
county and thereby giving a prac- 
tical demonstration of what safe | 
driving really means. 

The accident ratio of 1,260 oper- 
ators for June—16.66 accidents for 
each 100,000 vehicle hours operated 
—just released by Hudson County 
Safety Council, is the third best 
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AUBURN—8-cyl. 
8-100 Standard aa. 

































































































































Business Coupe. ..675|5 Phaeton Sedan. 815 
5 2-dr. Brougham.725|Speedster ...... BES 
4 Full Sedan..... 5|7 Sedan (136 
Cus. Type Cabri..795; W. B.).... 875 
AUBURN—8-cyl. 127 W. B 
Custom 8%-100-Dual Ratio Models 
Business Coupe.. .805!5 Phaeton Sedan. 975 
5 2-dr. Brougham.855| Speedster ........975 
4 Full Sedan.,....905!7 Sedan (136 
Cus. Type Cabri. .925| W. B.l.....sue- 1,005 
AUBURN—1?2-cyl. 133 W. B. 


12-160 Standard Models 


Business Coupe...975,Cus. Type Cabr1.1,005 
5 2-dr. Brough. .1,025;5 Phaeton Sedan.!1,1 
4 Full Sedan....1,075 Speedster .. 1, 


AUBURN—1l?2-cyl. 133 W. B. 
Custom 12-160 Dual Ratio Models 


Business Coupe.1,105;|Cus. Type Genet? 225 
§ 2-dr. Brough. .1,155,5 Phaeton Sedan.1 
4 Full Sedan. ...1,205) Speedster ee 


AUSTIN—4-cyl. 75 W. 
Business Coupe...330;Runabout ........395 
GORE coscecctee 395 Standard Coupe. ..395 
BUICK—8 cyl. 114 W. B. 


Models 382-50 


2 Business Coupe.935'4 Con. Cp. Rdst..1,080 
SBOGRR .ccccecccce 995|5 Spec. Sedan... .1,080 
4 Spec. Coupe...1,040'5 Con. Phaeton. .1,090 
5 Vic. Coupe....1,060\5 Spt. Phaeton.. .1,155 











record established by local commer- 
cial drivers in two years and ten 
months of competition. The low 
accident record for local drivers was 
14.74 in. July, 1929, with 16.16 in 
April, 1931, as second best. 

Thirty fleets, employing 170 driv- 
ers, have now operated for more 
than six months without an acci- 
dent, the Corn Products Refining 
Co. and L. O. Koven and Brother 
fleets being outstanding with a 
record of two years and ten months 
without an accident of any kind. 
This is a remarkable reccrd. when 
one remembers that the slightest 
accident must be reported, regard- 





CHRYSLER IMPERIAL—8-cyl. 146 W. B. 


Custom Models 


> Cl. Cpld. Sedan 7 Sedan Limousine 
‘6 wire or (6 wire or wood 
wood wheels) .2,895' wheels) 3,295 
7 Sedan (6 wire or 15 Phaeton (6 
wood wheels).2,995| wire or wood 
2-4 Con. Coupe | wheels) ......- 3,395 
Roadster (6 |5 Con. Sedan (6 
wire or wood ) wire or wood 
wheels) .3,295' wheels) 3,595 
corD—s- -eyl. 13746 W. B. ' 
Sedan ., .2,395|Cabriolet .... 2,495 
Brougham .2,395| Phaeton Sedan 2.595 
DE § TO—6- eyl, 113 W. B. 
Standard Models 
Roadster... .675'4 Coupe (R. 8.)...735 
Coupe.....695)5 Sedan ..sseceess 775 
§ Brougham ,.... 69515 Phaeton .....-- 775 
DE SOTO—6-cyl. 113 W. B. 
Custom Models 
. 4Roadster .......775'2-4 Con. Coupe... .845 
Custom Coupe....790;5 Con Sedan 975 
5 Sedan ..ccssess 835) 
DE VAUX—6-cyl. 114 W. B. 
3 COUPE ncccesers 725; Custom Coupe 
Standard Coupe (R. 8.) soon 
(R. B.dicccccce 775|;Custom Sedan... .845 
Standard Sedan. .775|Con. Cus. Coupe. .895 
DODGE—4-cyl. 114% W. B. 
D. L. Models 
2 Business Coupe 15 Sedan (5 wire 
(5 wire or wood } wheels, 1 
wheels, R. M.).795! F. W.)......- 859.50 


2-4 Coupe (R.8.) 


2 Business Coupe 
6 wire or wood 


(5 wire or wood 








” oe of = & wheels, | wheels, 2 F.W.) .865 
2 Bus. Coupe... . 1,250/5 Sedan B90 9 BoUi 10. 000.00)8 Goes SE 
= . Business Coupe | wood wheels, 
4 Spec. Coupe...1,290/5 Con. Phaet ton. .1,310 (6 wire wheels. > es ae 
4Coun. Cp. Rdst.1,310 5 Spt. Phaeton..1,390 9 p i. * 925'5 Sedan (6 wire 
BUICK—8-cyl. 126 W. B. 2-4 Coupe (R.S.) | wheels, 2 F.W.).675 
Moa i 32-80 5 wire or wood 5 Sedan 5 disc 
5 Vic. Trav. C 1540: Sed ‘1570 . Wheels. R. M.)..835 wheels, R. M.). .885 
tc, drav. Op.i, 5 Sedan +4999 5 Sedan (5 Dem, |2-¢ Con. Coupe ‘ 
BUICK—8-cyl. 134 W. B. wood wheels, (5 wire or woo 
- an és 7 ge geen 845' wheels, R. M.). .895 
q 32-! ed < 2. 
7 Spt. Phaeton. .1,675|5 Club Sedan... .1,820 ® Sedan (5 wire. ./2-4 Con. Coupe 
4C'try Club Cp.1,740\5 Con. Phaeton. .1,830 = : \ wheels. 2 F.W.) .925 
5 Vic. Coupe....1,785'7 Sedan .........1,955 — an ia 
4 Con. Cp. Rast. 1.805 7 Limousine » vee 02,055 DODGE—8-cyl, 122 W. B. 
5 Sedan . .. 1,805! D. K. Models 
2-4 Coupe R.S.) 5 Sedan (6 wire 
CADILLAC—V-8, Series 355 B. 134 W. B. (5 wood or wire wheels, 2 F.W.).1,180 
Fisher Bodies wheels, R.M.).1,115 5 Coupe (6 wire 
WOO .cssces 2,795|2 Roadster ...... 2.895 5 Sedan (5 Dem or wood wheels, 
5 Stan. Sedan.. .2,895'2 Con. Coupe....2,945 wood wheels, } 2 F. W.)...... 1,180 
: R. M.) 1,145' 2-4 Con. Coupe 
CADILLAC—V-8, Series 355 B. 140 W. B. 5 Sedan (5wire | (6 wire or wood 
Fisher Bodies wheels, R.M.).1,145{ wheels, ? 
5 Coupe . . -2,995'7 Sedan 3,145 5 Coupe (5 wire _2 F. W.) -1,220 
5 Stan, Phaeton.2,995'5 Spt. Phaeton. .3,249 wheels, R.M.).1,145.5 Con. Sedan (5 
5 Spec. Sedan.. .3,045,7 Imperial ......: 3,295 2-4 Coupe (R.S.) wire wheels, , 
5 Town Sedan...3,095'5 A. W. Phaeton.3,495 (6 wire or wood R. M.) .»- 1,395 
5 Spec. Phaeton.3,095 wheels, 5 Con. Sedan (6 
: : 2F. W.) 1,150' wire wheels 
CADILLAC—V-8, Series 355 B. 140 W. B. 5 Sedan 6 Dem 1 2PF. W.) 1,430 
Fleetwood Bodies wood wheels, | 
S Gotan “er ‘poe 5 Town Cabriol. 4,095 2 F. W.) . 1,180 
5 Town Coupe...3.395,7 Town Cabriol. .4,245 ESSEX—6-cyl. 106 W. B. 
7Sedan ........3, 33457 7 Lim. Brough.. .4,245 Secenntone 
7 Limousine 3,745! Roadster ........ 425|Sport Roadster. . .525 
CADILLAC—V-12. Series 370 B. 134 W. B. Coupe nang. Gaecacauess 550 
4 ; Coach .... 475|Coupe (R. S.)....550 
2 Coupe ........3/495|2 Rosdster .3,595 Sport Coupe.....510/De Luxe Sedan. ..590 & 
5 Stan. Sedan. .3,595.2 Con. Coupe....3,645 De Luxe Coupe. .510 Cabriolet ass 
CADILLAC—V-12, Series 870 B. 140 W. B. D& Luxe Coach.. .515 
vy ‘ ESSEX—6-cyl. 113 W. B. 
Fisher Bodies Standard Series 
DiGRO .. vcscens 3,695|7 Sedan .........3,845 2 Business Coupe.660|/5 2-dr. Sedan 
5 Stun. Phaeton.3,695 5 Spt. Phaeton...3,945 5 Coach ......... 665| (3 windows).....735 
5 Spec. Sedan...3,745!7 Imperial ...... 3,995 4 Coupe .. 108 
FL soans.. eras & W. Phaeton.4,195 ESSEX—6-cyl. 113 W. B. 
pec. Phaeton.3,795! Business Coupe...695|Standard Sedan.. .775 
CADILLAC—V-12, Series 370 B. 140 W.B. Coach ..........- 705'Special Coupe..... 795 
Fleetwood Bodies Town Sedan...... 745|Special Sedan vos 
SSedan ........ 4,095|5 Town Cabriol. 4,795 * COUPE --745'Con. Coupe.......645 
5 Town Coupe...4,095|/7 Town Cabriol. .4,945 FORD—V-8. 106 W. B 
7Sedan .... vo + A 245/1 Lim. Brough.. .4,.945 Roadster ........ 460|\De Luxe Coupe.. .675 
7 Limousine ....4,445 (RS Seen ceeiveraes Sedan 00 oS 
= » ne = . eS 40BIVictOrian .ccccccces 
CADIVLAC—V-16. Series 452 8. 143 W. 8. Tudor Sedan. ...500|Cabriolet ......... 610 
Fisher Bodies De L. Roadster...500|De Luxe Fordor 
2Coupe ... ..4,495/2 Roadster ...,,.4,595 Sport Coupe......535) Sedan ......+.+. 645 
5 Stan, Sedan...4,595/2 Con. Coupe... .4,645 _ ir sneeeen 545|Con. Sedan.......650 
. e Luxe Tudor 
CADILLAC—V- 16. Series 452 B. 149 W. B. Sedan .. 650 
Fisher Bodies FORD—4-cyl, 106 W. B. 
5 Stan Phaeton.4,695'5 Spt. Phaeton.,.4,945 Roadster .......- 410;De Luxe Coupe...525 
5 Spec. Phaeton.4,795\5 A. W. Phaeton. B39 Comme ....cceccoes eerleten Sedan,.... ey 
CADILLAC—V-16. Series 452 B. 149 W. B. Phaeton ......... 445|Victoria .......+.550 
Westweet Beal Tudor Sedan..... 450' Cabriolet .- 560 
etweoe Bodies De L. Roadster. .450!De Luxe Fordor 
5 Sedan ........ 5,095/5 Town Cabrio! 5,795 Sport Coupe..... 485; Sedan ..........505 
5 Town Conge.. -5,095|/7 Town Cabrio]. 5,945 De L. Phaeton...495|Con. Sedan....... 600 
7Sedan .. .5,245'7 Lim. Brough...5.945 De Luxe Tudor 
7 Limousine ... ie 445 Sedan ...scooes 600: 

CHEVROLET—6-cyl. 109 W. B. FRANKLIN—6-cyl. 132 W. B. 
Roadster .......445|De Luxe Coach.. .515 Supercharged Airman 2 
Sport Roadster.. .485| Sport Coupe....-.. 535 5 Sedan coves seeee! Vic meugnem. 2,405 
Standard Coupe. .490'5 Coupe ...... BT Coupe eeeeseeee 2,345:'7 Sedan ........ 2,546 
Coupe (5 win.)...490'Sedan ............ 599 Con. Coupe 390| Speedster 
Phaeton ....... .495\Cabriolet .........595 Club Brougham.?,395 = wire wheels).. .2,545 
POO ov cnccee 495 Special Sedan.....615 Oxford Sedan.. .2,395|Limousine ..... .2,695 
De Luxe Coupe.. 510 Landau Phaeton. .625 FRANKLIN—12-cyl. 144 W. B. 

CHRYSLER—6-cyl. 116 W. B. § Sedan oceeunes 3,885|7 Sedan ....... 3,985 

3 iota 
2 Business Coupe i dieded (6 minken Club Brougham . 3.885 7 Limousine 4,185 
(5 wire or wood wheels)...895 . GRAHAM—6-eyl, 113 W. B, * 
wood wheels) ...865'5 Phaeton (5 Town Sedan,....680|/\Sedan ........++- 710 
2-4 Roadster(R.S.) wire wheels) 915 GRAHAM—6 cyl. (1933) 118 W. B. 
(5 wire or }2-4 Con. Coupe 2 Cee cssdéae $25\/4 Coupe (R.S.)....875 
wood wheels).. 885. (R.S.) (5 wire or 5 Sedan ,....-:+: 35\4 Con. Coupe 
o-4 Coupe R.8.) wood wheels).. .935 | GH. By) ceccces $95 
5 wire or 5 Con, Sedan (6 : q 
wood wheels). 885 wire or wood GRAMAN=-S-ert, 08 Ww. 8. 
ae wheels) 1,125 2 Coupe ......+-. 925|4 Coupe (R.S.)...975 
CHRYSLER—8-cyl. 125 W. B. D BOGRR  scsscces 975 
2-4 Coupe (R.8.) \2-4 Con. Coupe GRAHAM—8-cyl. 123 W. B. 
(5 wire or wood (R.S.) (5 wire or De Luxe 
wheels) ......1,435! wood wheels)..1,495 2 Coupe ...... 1,000/4 Coupe (R.S.)..1,050 
5 Coupe ‘6 wire of ie 5 Con. Sedan (6 6 BOGOR ceccace 1,050|4 Con, Coupe...1,070 
yoo yheels) .1, ! wire or wood JDSON—#-c 
5 Sedan (5 wire or wheels) 1,695 HUDSON S cyl. 119 W. B. 
wood wheels) .1,475| Canfosd Sestes 
= os Business Coupe...995/Standard Sedan .1,095 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL—4#-cyl, 135 W. B. Coach .........- 1,025|Special Coupe...1,115 
2-4 Coupe (R.S.) 5 Con. Sedan (6 4 Coupe .1,045:Con. Coupe - 1195 
(5 wire or wood wire or wood Town Sedan..... 1,050) 
wheels) ...... 1,925; wheels) ....... 2,195 HUDSON—8-cyl. 126 W. B, 
5 Sedan (5 wire or | Sterling Series 
wood wheels) .1,945) Sur. Sedan.....1,275, Special Sedan. ..1,295 





less of what property was damaged | pected increase of 6.1 per cent) and |levying $100 on each delivery truck 


or who was hurt. For June the best 
record was made by the drivers in 
the contracting and building supply 
group who operated 10,764 vehicle 
hours without accid accident. 


JUNE BUILDING PERMITS 
SHOW DROP FROM MAY 


New York, July 25.—Reports of 
building permits from 556 cities and 
towns in the United States to S. W. 
Straus & Co. show a total for June, 
1932, of $38,151,019. This is a 12 
per cent. decline from the May, 
1932, figure of $43,347,359 (as com- 





pared with a normal seasonal ex- a brief holding that a city ordinance 





CURRENT PRICES OF PA SSENGER CAR MODELS 


HUDSON—8-cyl. 132 W. B. 





Major Series 4,150 5 
Touring Sedan. .1,445'Club Sedan. - 1,495 . ae oe 245 : a voll, aes Dictator Models 
Brougham ..... 1,495'7 Sedan .......+. 1,595 9.4 Cor ipe Ro: ad. 4,250\ 4 Spt. Phaeton... a7 590 2Coupe ...seses 980) 4 Rosai Coupe. . .1,135 
HUPMOBILE—216. 6-cyl. 116 W.B. 4 Phaeton 4,290, 5 Con. Victoria..4,825 Sat hogis 1,030;5 Setesine OOee iss 
6 Phaeton ....... 795'Com. Coupe.......89% 5 Coupe 4,350.5 Con. Sedan . ..4,895 Brougham 1,050/5 Regal Sedan. ..1.155 
4 Roadster eease'e :795'5 BOGRR ccccesccs ROS (Recent price changes in bold face) SSedan ... 1,050/4 Regal Con. 
eae — PACKARD—Twin Six, 14744 W. B. 4Con, Roadstr..1,050) Roadster 1,155 
J/PMOBILE—222. 8-cyl. 22 W. B. 1 Sedan ..4,495|7 Sedan Limou. .4,698 2 Regal Coupe. .1,085/5 Regal Con. 
2 Coupe (R.S.)..1,295.5 Vic toria .......1,360 PACKARD—8-cyl, 142%-147% W. B. 5 Con. Sedan...1,125: Sedan ........1,230 
§ Sedan ....... 1,29515 Cab. Roadster. 1,395 De Luxe Custom Models STUDEDARER~6-crt, ts W. © 
HUPMOBILE—226. 8-cyl. 126 W.B. Spt. Phaeton {Sedan Limou....6.750 oe. vo oo 
2 Coupe (R.S.)..1,595/5 Victoria ......1,660 _ (Dietrich) ...5,700'A. W. Brougham.6,750 Commander Models : 
5 Sedan '1'595'2 Cabriolet Road.1,495 Stationary Coupe (Sport Sedan ...6.750 4 Coupe ....,.,.1,350/5 Regal Sedan. . 1,550 
LA SAL B ‘ B. (Dietrich) ...5,800, Cabriolet Sedan 4Con. Roadstr 1,445)4 Regal Con. 
A SA LE—V 6. Series 345 B. 150 W. Con. Roadster | Limousine ....6.750 § Sedan ...1445| Roadster .. «1,850 
Fisher Bodies (Dietrich) .5,950' A. W. Town Car.6.750 5 St. Regis 15 Con, Sedan ...1,560 
SOMIEE sccnvees 2,395|2 Con. Coupe ...2,545 Con. Victoria 4: W. Cabriolet.6,750 Brougham 1,445!5 Regal Con. 
5 Sedan .....-..2.495,5 Town Coupe. .2,545 _ (Dietrich) ...6.050/A. W. Town Car 4 Regal Coupe..1,455. Sedan «vo 2,668 
LA SALLE~V-8. Series 345 B. 136 W.B. 0°2.,Sedan ' Landaulet ....7,150 5 Regal St. Regis | 
vA SALLE—V-0. Series of0 ©. ss 7S (Dietrich) . 6,150! A. W, Landaulet.7,150 Brougham 1.550 
Fisher Bodies A. W. Sport |A. W. Sport _— 
8 Town Sedan. .2,645/7 Imperial ...... 2,795 Cabriolet .....6.750! Landaulet 7,150 STUDEBAKER—8-cy!. 135 W. B. 
TSedan ....+6. 2,645 PACKARD—Twin Six. 142%-147% W. B. President Models 
LINCOLN—S-cyl. 136 W. B. Custom Models : 
Standard Models Sport Phaeton }Con. Sedan se ar State Con. 
: ; oxy © St. Regis Roadster ,.... 1,855 
2 Roadster ....2,900)2 Coupe ........ 3,200 _ (Dietrich) ...6,500| (Dietrich) ....6,950 " ‘Brougham ...1,7505Con. Sedan ..1,880 
4 Phaeton ,.3,000/5 Victoria ..... 3,200 Stationary Coupe |A. W. Town Car.7,550 6 sedan 1,750|7 Sedan ve ee 1,890 
Town Sedan MO ea. 3,300 (Dietrich) -6,600, A. W. Cabriolet.7,550 4Con Roadsir. 1.750:5 State Con i 
(2 win.)......3,100/7 Limousine ....3,350 Con. Roadster | 4. W. Town Car 4State Coupe...1.795| Sedan .... 1,985 
§ Sedan ....000. 3,200! o ggg md . 6,750) Landaulet 008 «7,950 5 State St. Regis . ” Limousine. ***"y'990 
LINCOLN—12-cyl. 145 W. B. (Dietrich) 6,850'" ne Brougham ...1,855'7 State Sedan., .1,995 
Standard Models FIERCE ARROW 5 State Sedan. ..1,855|7 State Limous. 2,005 
_ RROW—54. 127 W. B. 
4 Spt Phaeton 4,300) 4 Spt. Phae. (Ton- $ Club 15 Club Sedan ...3,150 STUTZ—6 cyl. 12714 W. B. 
7 Spt. Touring. .4,300; neau cowl)....4,500 - 
5 Coupe ...... 4:400|5 Sedan ...... ..4,600 , Brougham ...2,850/5 Tourer ........ 3,150 LAA Series 
4Town Sedan \7 Sedan ........ 4,700 5 Sedan --2,985'5 Club Berline -.3,350 5 Coune .... 1,898|Club Sedan ..... 1,895 
(2 or 3 win.).4,500|/7 Limousine 4.900 4Coupe .......2,985 5 Spt. Phaeton 3.350 — Sedan ..+..1,895,Cab. Coupe 2,185 
LINCOLN—I2-cyl. 145 W. B © Gea. Gouge Poe. Cae ..aa s ee : 1,895! 
L LE 2-cyl. ¢ - B pe . 1,895) 
: Roadster . 3,100 
Custom Models 
2Con. Road. (R.8.) |5 Con. Sedan PIERCE ARROW—5i. 142 W. B. STUTZ—8 cyl. 134%% W. B. 
Le Baron ....4,600| Dietrich ...... 6,400 7 Sedan +++ -3,185|7 En. Dr. SV-16 Challenger Series 
2 Coupe 5 Spt. Berline, 7 Tourer . 3,450; Limousine --3,450 5 Coupe ........ 2,395'Club Sedan ....2,780 
(Dietrich) ...5,000' Dietrich ......6,500 PIERCE ARROW—53. 137 W. B. WME. ataxia 2,680'Cab. Coupe ..... 2,880 
2 Coupe, 2 Spt. Roadster, 5 Club \5 Club Sedan ...3,950 2 Coupe ........2,680| Torpedo Speed- 
Judkins .....5,100/_ Murphy ...... 6, Brougham ...3,650\5 Tourer ........ 8,950 2 Speedster ,...2,780] ster .......+-.2,880 
2 Coupe (R.8.) 7 Brougham, 5 Sedan 8,785|5 Club Berline . .4,150 
Dietrich ..... O.100) TUM .coscces 7,000 4 Coupe .. 3,785.5 Spt. Phaeton a LM STUTZ—8 cyl. 13446 W. B. 
2 Coupe (R.8.) Town Brougham, 4Con. Coupe i5 Con. Sedan... “4.250 SV-16 Custom 
Judkins ...5,350| Willoughby ...7,100 Roadster 3,900! —_eoee : 
5 Berline, 15 Cabriolet (N c oaas -o9s 6 Gomme ..ccces 2,695'Cab. Coupe. ....3,105 
Judkins -5,700; or — oe PIERCE ARROW—53. 142 W. B. 5 Sedan ....... 2,995|Torpedo Speed. 3,105 
7 Limousine, | Bru .7,200 7 Sedan 3,985/7 En. Dr. 2 Coupe ....... 2, 995)4 Speedster 
Willoughby ..5,900 5 fows “caisriciet 7 Tourer 4,250 Limousine .., .4,250 2 Speedster ....3,095 (T GP. eccccces 3,795 
5 Con. Victoria, | Le Baron ....7,400 PIERCE ARROW—52. 142 W. B. Club Sedan ....3,095|5 Weymann 4308 
Waterhouse .5,900 $Sedan ......- 4,29515 Club Berline ..4,600 | Versailles ....4, 
MARMON—8-125. 125 W. B. 5 Club Sedan ..4,400 STUTZ—8 cyl. 13412 W. B. 
diailia il a — 2 ‘- PIERCE ARROW—52. 147 W. B. DV-32 Challenger Series 
Sedar wire 2 Con oupe 7 Sedan ..«. -4,535/7 En. Dr. 3 19 
_ wheels) ......1,395, wire wheels). .1,445 Limousine ....4,800 2 COUPE «+--+. .08/8 Gpecteter «-- 2a 
oes SS) 1 Ses! PIERCE ARROW—51. 147 W. B. 2 Coupe |......3.380'Torpedo = 
? 5 Custom Models Club Sedan ....3,480| Speedster . 3,580 
MARMON—8-125. 125 W. B. Con. Victoria jJEn. Dr. Limousine Pee ss 
De Luxe Models (Le Baron)...5,200' (Le Baron)... .6,200 STUTZ—8 cyl. 13412 W. B. 
5 Sedan (6 wire 12Con. Coupe (6 Coupe Ga Sores) ool ze Brougham 6.700 DV-32 Custom, 
wheels) ...... 1,54 wire wheels). .1,595 (meta ack)..d, (Brunn) ......6, : 5! s 
2 Coupe (R.S.) (6 Coupe (Le Baron) /Town Car - : se : *Pepsl peed ° 495 
wire wheels) . . 1,545) (leather back).5,600'_ (Brunn) ...... 6,760 2 Coupe | :.:::13,695/5 Weymann Ver- 
MARMON—16-Cyl. 145 W. B. Club Sedan 6.700 ee riolet a a00 2,Speedster ....3,795!_ sailles 5,095 
ds 85 (Le Baron). ..5, (Brun)  .-+++- Club Sedan seed 795|Super Bearcat 
» Sedan ,..,....5,700|2 Con. Coupe... H : Con. Sedan JEn. Dr. Lim. Cab. Coupe "3'895| (116 W. B.) 5,895 
2 Coupe (R 8.) :5,700|/7 Sedan_........5, (Le Baron)...5,700, Brougham Bear _—* | P ili 
) 2-dr. Coupe...5,800/5 Con. Sedan. 2 930 Con. Sedan } (Brunn) 7,200 Bearcat ........ 3,895) 
5 Cl Cpl. Sedan.5,800/7 Limousine ....6,100 (Le Baron).. 6,100) STUTZ—8 cyl. 145 W. B. 
NASH—6-cyl, 116. W. B. PLYMOUTH—4-cyl. 112 W. B. SV-16 Challenger Series 
Big Six Models Bus. Roadster....495/4-dr. 3 win. Sedan.635 - g.4an 3,095iCab. Coupe 3.348 
2 Coupe .177|5 4-dr. Sedan...,.840 Bus. Coupe.......565|Con. Coupe ...... 645 7 Sedan oe 3'14515 Con. Sedan *"3'395 
5 4-dr. Town )5 2-dr. Con. Sedan .935 Spt. Roadster |? Sedan (121-in. 7 Limousine ... 3'345! . 
MOMRG: asencsuks 823! Oe Ue scene A Te BD ned onee Ol : +3, 
@ Ge nscavcess 825!4 Con. Roadster...895 Spt. Phaeton ..,..595)Con. Sedan ac age STUTZ—8 cyl. 145 W. B. 
NASH—8-cyl. 121 W. B. Coupe (R. 8.)...610 DV-32 Challenger 
Standard Eight Models alate ig oO. A. 5 Sedan 3,795|Cab Coupe 4.045 
2Coupe .........965|5 4-dr, Sedan, ,.1,015 rift Models 7 Sedan |:.;...3,845'5 Con. Sedan’. ..4,095 
5 4-dr. Town 4Con. Roadster. 1,055 ’ 2-dr. Sedan.....495|5 4-dr. Sedan . 575 7 Limousine .. 4.0451 
BeGOR vcccceces 975|5 2-dr. Con. PONTIAC—6-cyl. 114 W. B. 
4Coupe ........ 1.015 Sedan . 1,095 2 Stan, Coupe ...635/54-dr. Sedan ....725 STUTZ—8 cyl. 145 W. B. 
NASH—8-cyl. 128 W. B. 5 2-dr. Sedan ....645)2 Con, Coupe ....365 SV-16 Custom Series 
Special Twin Ignition Eight Models 4 Coupe (R.S.). :371515 Custom Sedan’ | 795 1 
0 TIAC—V-8. 117 W. B. 5 Sedan -.-3,410|5 Weymann 
2Coupe ....... 1,270/5 ¢-dr. Sedan. ..1,320 PON . 7 Sedan ..... ..3,460] Monte Carlo , 4,895 
4Coupe_....... 1,320'5 Victoria 1,395 2 Stan. Coupe ...845/Con, Coupe ......945 7 Limousine ...3,660/6 Bro, Limousine 
4Con. Road....1,395'5 4-dr. Con 2 Dr. Sedan ..... 845|4 Dr. Sedan ..... 945 Cab. Coupe.....3,660 (Le Baron) . 4,995 
a 1,475 4 Coupe (R.S.)...925;Custom Sedan ..1,025 s“qon sedan **3'710/6 Sed. Limousine 
NASH—8-cyl. 133 W. REO—MODEL S—117 W. B. 7 Speedster ....3,895| (Le Baron) ,,.4,995 
Advanced Twin Ignition Eight’ Models Flying Cloud 5 Sedan 7 Sed. Limousine 
5 4-dr. Sedan.. 4 5en/e Victoria ...... 1,785 5 Stan. Sedan....995)Stan. Convertible (Le Baron) ..4,595| (Le Baron) ...4,995 
SC COUPE coccccce 5\54dr. Con. _ Coupe ........ O05] COUPE .cocecee 045 5 Weymann 7 Town car 
4Con. Roadster. 1'795 Sedan 1,875 REO—8-25. S%-cyl. 125 W. B. Chaumont ...4,745) (Le Baron) . 5,495 
NASH—8-cyl. 142 W. B. Gowns. tenes coeds rr Sedan ....+..++- 1,565 6 Drougnem, one 5 aoe . 
Amb: d GEOTIO cccces (Le Baron) ..4, onte Carlo 
oinmeenedee See ete Mem Motes REO ROYALE 8-071, 131 6 Sedan (Aluminum) . .5,898 
4-dr. Sedan...1,855/7 Limousine + -2,0 
5 4dr. Brough.. "11855 1Sedan ...... Bi is 7 Sedan Victoria. .1,785! Coupe sanenaeaes ,785 (Le Baron),. .4,795 
OLDSMOBILE—6-cyl. 11644 W. 'B. REO ROYALE—8-cyl. 135 W. B. STUTZ—8 cyl. 145 W. B. 
F-32 Models Custom Nodels DV-32 Custom Series 
2 dr. Sedan ..... 875'\4 dr. Sedan 955 Sedan ...... 0 ofa] Com. Coupe..... 2,445 
Bus Coupe ...... 875|Con Roadster ...955 Coupe ...+.. » 2,445 OG Matae <cocase 4,110/5 Weymann 
Sport Coupe . 925/Patrician Sedan . ‘1990 ROCKNE—6-65. 6-cyl. 110 W. B. 7 Sedan . -4,160} Monte Carlo.,.5,595 
OLDSMOBILE—8-cyl. 116% W. B. Standard Models 7 Limousine +o oeaea® G96e8 Tee aes 
L-32 Models 2 Coupe . 585{5 Sedan 635 8c Coupe ay le s . — sine 
2 dr. Sedan .....975/4 dr. Sedan ....1,055 Seas seblCony, Roadster.....676 ¢ cen: eeceD --4.41016 Bro. Limousine 
Coach ..esseeeeee ony. Roadster.. 5 7 Speedster ..4,595] (Le Baron) ,.5,695 
Bus. Coupe ..... 975|Con, Roadster ..1,055 qo .620!Cony. Sedar 695 
Sport Coupe ...1,025/Patrician Sedan.1,090 * “OUP® mats Uae. 5 Sedan 7 Sed. Limousine 
. F ROCKNE—6-65. 6-cyl. 110 w. B. (Le Baron) ..5,295| (Le Baron) ...5,698 
PACKARD—8- -cyl. 127%4 W. B, na Vine Maden 5 Weymann 1 Town car 
Light Eight Chaumont ...5,445. (Le Baron) ,..6,195 
5 Sedan .......1,895|2-4 Coupe Road..1,940 2 Coupe .........-630 5 Sedan .... .680 6 Brougham /5 Weymann 
5 Coupe Sedan. .1,940| 2-4 Coupe ...... 1,940 Coach ... °  .640/Cony, Roadster. ..720 Le Baron ..5,495; Monte Carlo 
PACKARD—8-cy]. 12932 W. B. 4 Coupe ......-..665\Convy. Sedan......740 6 Sedan ds (Aluminum) , .6,595 
5 Sedan See es incene a9 4 SOCENE—O. Soy, 16S. ©. ee ee 
PACKARD—8-cyl. 1361¢ W. B. Standard Models WILLYS-OVERLAND—6-cyl, 113 W. B, 
(Standard Eight 2 Coupe .....--00- 685'Cony. Roadster... .775 Series 6-90A. 
7 Touring ..2,700) 5 Club Sedan...2,975 4 Coupe ......+.-.-720)/Conv. Sedan...... 795 2 Roadster ..535}4 Custom Sport 
2-4 Coupe ......2,795|7 Sedan ........ ‘3, 035 5 Sedan ...seeeese 4 Roadster +0 Roadster .......718 
5 Phaeton ..... 2,850) 5 Spt. Phaeton -3,150 ROCKNE—6-75, 6-cyl, 114 W. B. © MRO cs csenes *"650'5 Stand. Sedan ..740 
2-4 Coupe Reed. 2,850|7 Sedan Limou..3,185 De Luxe Models Standard Coach. .650/5 Custom Sedan .770 
5 Sedan -2,885|5 Con. Victoria..3,395 | : 4 Custom Coupe. .715| 
5 Coupe ........ 2,945|5 Con, Sedan ...3,450 3 Coupe cosee soo tae Genv. Soodeter.. —- 
OUP seceeeeenes v. thoes WILLYS-OVERLAND—8-cyl. 121 W. B, 
PACKARD —S-o71. | 14816 W. B. § Sedan ...-+++ + +780 Series ak 
e Luxe 4 » is . 
2-4 Coupe ......8,350|7 Touring ..... 3,595 STUDEBARER—€-c7), 117 W. B. 2 Coupe , .955|4 Custom Coupe. 1,050 
5 Sedan ....... 8445/5 Club Sedan ...3,595 2 Coupe ..........840/4 Regal Coupe... .995 5 DONE scacsnaad 995|5 Custom Sedan. 1,165 
2-4 Coupe Road.3,450|4 Spt. Phaeton .3,790 4 Coupe ...--++-+-> 890'5 Regal St. Regis 
4 Phaeton ..... $,490|5 Con. Victoria..4,025 5 St. Regis |} Brougham ....1,020 WILLYS KNIGHT—6-cyl. 121 W. B 
5 Coupe ....... 3,55015 Con. Sedan....4,095 grgughem teens ote : Regal eeees. . -1,020 Series 66-E 
PACKARD—8-cyl. 14744 W. B. 4Con, Roadster..915| Roadster .....1,020 5 Custom Sedan ...seecsesssseseee eM A20 
De Luxe Eight 2 Regal Coupe....945/5 Regal Con. *Over-all length of chassis instead of 
7 Sedan ,......3,695|7 Sedan Limou..3,895 5 Con. Sedan.....985| Sedan ........1,090 wheel base. 


a group showed an increase of 16.8 | that 


cline of 62 per cent. from June, 1931. 


state led all states at $8,091,383. 


is a 67 per cent. dec 


1931. 
The twenty-five leading cities as/| 


line from June, | operated in the city of Richmond 
by a non-resident baking concern 
does not maintain a plant 
within the city limits violates both 
the Constitution of Virginia and 
sections of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The appeal has been set for hear- 
ing before Judge W. A. Moncure of 
Chancery Court on July 26. 


per cent. over May, 1932, and a de- 


New York lead all cities with a 
volume of $5,661,145, and New York 


BAKING TRUCKS FIGHT 
RICHMOND ORDINANCE 
Richmond, Va., July 25.—Major R. | 
T. Barton, ca WeEE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


attorney for the General | z . : - 
Baking Company, Norfolk, has filed | SphiabeeiaiblD URSA UE ID 
NEWS BRING WESULIS 
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Cutting Costs in Heet Operation 


This is the seventh installment of | 
Woods, 
San 
Francisco Division, Pacific Gas and 
at the recent section 
in San | 


@ paper presented by E. C. 
superintendent of ‘ransport, 


Electric 
meeting 
Francisco, 


Co., 


of the S. A. E. 


Considerable thought has been 
given to fuel costs. 
about 15 to 25 per 
running expense of 
equipment. 
of fuel is properly 
large expense can be 
terially. 
gallon of fuel, for easy starting and 
for decreases of dilution all these 
factors mean savings in operation; 
therefore, some of the facts con- 
cerning this problem are presented. 
There seems to be a request 
some change in carburetion. First, 
a rich mixture for idling; second, a 


cent, of the 


controlled, 


lean mixture for constant strength | 


for level road operation; third, a 
mixture for all road operation, such 
as hill climbing. This study of motor 
truck fuel mileage involves consider- 
ably more than the mere acceptance 
of daily mileage and fuel consump- 
tion data. Fuel mileage accurately 
gaged should be all inclusive. It 
should include a study of loading 
and unloading time, embodying all 
idle time when the truck is not in 
motion and where the engine is kept 
running, The engine of a heavy 
duty truck consumes from one-half 
to even more than a gallon of fue fuel 


SPECIAL TOOLS FOR 
FORD V-8 SERVICE 





657! 


The Plomb Tool Company, manu- 
facturers of hand-forged automotive 
tools, are announcing a complete 


line of special tools for Foyd V-8 | 


service. 


Following are brief descriptions of | 


the most important items: 

No. 6516—Wrist pin tool. 
for making removal and insertion of 
smaller Ford V-8 wrist pins a sim- 
ple, easy operation. 

No. 6518—Oil pressure 
The socket of this tool fits lock nut 
on Ford wW-8 oil pressure screw, 
which is turned by means of a 
screwdriver inserted through hollow 
body of tool. 

No, 6517-—-Carburetor 


and fuel 


pump wrench. Provides two sizes of | 


end spanners, which are required for 
adjusting the Ford V-8 carburetor 
main jet and the fuel pump valve. 

No. 6519—Main bearing holding 
sockets. As the Ford V-8 main 
bearing bolt heads are in deep re- 
cesses at top of motor a tool is re- 
quired to hold bolts when bearings 
are adjusted or removed. This tool 
fits both bearing bolts, spring ten- 
sion between the sockets causing 
them to lock in position and stay 
on even when motor is being worked 
upside down on a stand. Makes a 
one-man job of all bearing work. 

No, 6520—Fan belt spanner. Fits 
the spanner nut on Ford V-8, which 
raises and lowers generator and ad- 
justs fan belt. 

No. 6521—Valve guide punch. Re- 
moves the smaller size Ford V-8 


split valve guides quickly and easily. | choking or 


Fuel represents 


motor vehicle 
If the supply and type 
this | 
reduced ma- | 
The demand for miles per | 


for 


Designed | 


wrench. | 


per hour when idling, 
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and, on short | 


hauls, when the idling time is great, | 


| gasoline consumption is 
proportion to what might 
sidered normal. It is 

necessary to know the 
| ting conditions surrounding 
| stallation, and not to make 
and doing different classes of v. .k 
Wasted gasoline and weal 
on engines, caused by idling on 
count of traffic delays make up a 
considerable portion of this cost; 


to density of traffic 
gestion. 
Few 


fleet operators employ 
|} The work of adjusting 
has been, and in most cases, is still 
‘one 

being performed by men who are not 


wrburetion. 
The proper carburetion 
| used to propel automotive equipment 


of « 


namely, more miles per gallon and 
better power developed. All are un- 
doubtedly aware of the fact that the 
automobile engine cannot be oper- 
ated with the carburetor adjusted so 
}as to cause the complete combustion 
of the fuel used and at the same 
time obtain the maximum of power. 
Even if such adjustment were pos- 
sible under a given condition, the 
fact that the operating temperatures 
vary so much would make it imprac- 
tical 

Because it is less difficult to oper- 
ate a motor vehicle with a rich fuel 
mixture than with a lean mixture, 
the average automotive vehicle is be- 
ing operated with a carbureter ad- 
justment which is far from being 
efficient. In some cases not more 
than 50 per cent. of complete com- 
bustion is effected The factor 
which we have to consider is the 
average number of miles per gallon 
of fuel used. 

In practically all cases we find that 
little or no effort is being made on 
the part of the organizations to de- 
termine the properties of the fuel 
or to determine results obtained dur- 
ing its use. One company, which 
has probably gone into the matter 
as thoroughly as any other, has 
practiced the control of carburetion 
adjustment by carbon-dioxide an- 
alyses to some extent for some time, 
and, while those persons actually in 
charge of the adjustments are not 
familiar with the complete analyses 
of exhaust gases or with the analysis 
of gasoline, they have been able to 
carry on successfully carburetor ad- 
justments after analysig of exhaust 
gases. The company laboratory in 
this case had determined the 
amount of carbon dioxide which will 
|be the result of proper air-fuel ra- 
| tio, considering the particular grade 
lof fuel they are using, and also that 
maximum power is desired, rather 
than maximum efficiency. A sim- 
|ple carbon-dioxide indicator was 
used, and it was found that by using 
| this method to determine the proper 
carburetor adjustment the carbu- 
retor could be adjusted much more 
rapidly and efficiently than before. 
| All guesswork is eliminated, conse- 
quently efficient and economical 
operation results. 

While original carburetors on the 
}equipment give fair results under 
normal conditions, it was very dif- 
ficult to keep the vehicle operators 
and the mechanics from tampering 
with the carburetor adjustment 
from time to time. This applied to 
carburetors which had external ad- 
justments. By installing carburetors 
which are adjusted by changing the 
jets, this difficulty is overcome. It 
was also found that the proper ad- 
justment of carburetors was much 
easier when jets of standard sizes 
were used. This made the opera- 
tion very simple as well as semi- 
permanent. 

Another condition which is af- 
fected by carburetors is that of 
crankcase dilution and, because of 
its direct relation to carburetion, we 
feel justified in commenting on it in 
this connection. 

Crankcase dilution is the result of 
incomplete vaporization of the fuel. 
Excessive crankcase dilution is un- 
doubtedly brought about chiefly by 
priming of the engine, 











and tear 
ac- 


man hours of labor are lost also, due 
and traffic con- 


all out of | 
be con- | 
therefore | 
exact opera- | 
any in-| 
a com- 
parison with trucks on other routes 


men 
| who have specialized in carburetion. 
carburetors 
particularly trained in the principles | 
of fuels} 


will produce two important results— | 


In the current issue of The Motor 
there is a very brief account of a 
two-stroke sleeve valve engine de- 
signed and built by a young Scotch 
engineer, J. W. Robertson. The de- 
sign is interesting and from The 


chassis. We quote from the British 
magazine’s description: 

After various preliminary tests 
Mr. Robertson acquired an old 9 
h. p. chassis into which he installed 
his engine, together with a Moss 
three-speed gearbox. This car 


on the road, and we were recently 
afforded an opportunity of trying it. 

Unlike the majority of two-stroke 
engines, the power 
evenly at low speeds, 
Sible to drive the car 
pace on the top-gear 
to 1. With a bore 
mm. and 71.4 mm., respectively, the 
engine has a capacity of 976 c. 
and an R. A. C. rating of 10.8 h. p.; 
the complete car weighs 14% cwt. 

The two-stroxe principle naturally 
gives a firing impulse from each 
cylinder in every crankshaft revolu- 
tion, so that a four-cylinder V en- 
gine of this type runs with 
smoothness and even torque nor- 
mally obtained with eight cylinders. 

The secret of the even slow run- 
ning is found in the fact that in- 
stead of employing simple piston- 
controlled ports, 
a sleeve valve between each piston 
and its cylinder bore. As will be 
seen from the half- section of the 


it being pos- 
at 
ratio of 4.2 


and by using a rich mixture exces- 











sively. This difficulty is materially 
improved by the concern using the 
carbon-dioxide method as the con- 
trolling factor of carburetor adujst- 
ment, 


LUBRICATION 

Hardly any subject has received 
as much discussion among fleet 
operators and engineers as has the 
correct method of lubrication of 
vehicles. According to the data sub- 
mitted, the general opinion is that 
the failures are due to inadequate 
inspection and to inadequate or im- 


poper lubrication. It, therefore, 
seems important to all concerned 
with maintenance that inspection 


for lubrication and lubrication itself 
be given due thought and carried 
out properly. 


We find that some fleet operators | 


are inclined to practice the use of 
oils entirely too heavy for the en- 
gines, and the use of a single grade | 
or body of oil for the engines of an 
entire fleet of vehicles which are of 
various makes and models. These 
engines are widely different in de- 
sign and perform varied services. 
The thought behind this action of 
using one grade or body of oil for 
all vehicles may be an effort toward 
standardization or toward the con- 
venience or dispensing it, and would 
largely eliminate the training of 
men in scientific lubrication. But, 
as the engine size and design differ 
widely, as do also the systems incor- 
porated for the distribution of the 
lubricant within the engine, some 
engines are worked harder than 
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Motor’s account practical at least | 
as far as operation goes in a single | 


has | 
now covered several thousand miles | 
unit pulls very | 
walking | 


and stroke of 66} 


Cc. | 


the | 





;others and, 












A Two-Stroke Engine 
Of Scotch ot on! 


CXMatisT 
PORTS 


the 
1s 


shaped to correspond. The eccentrics 


engine which we _ reproduce, 
piston is stepped and the sleeve 


by which the sleeve is driven lag 
behind the main working crank in 
such a way that mixture is induced 
into the annular space between the 


enlarged parts of the sleeve and| 
piston and is subsequently trans- 
ferred (under pressure) to the cyl- 


the inventor uses|inder space above the piston. As the 


charge is not transferred until the 
exhaust ports are closed by the 
piston | there is no riek of wastage. 


incidentally, all engines 
require oils of a body suited tor 
their design and the work they per- 
form. 
oil is used, with the apparent 
thought of reducing oil consumption. 
Starvation, 
tion, hard starting and the proper 
distribution of a sufficient quantity 
of oil to the respective bearing sur- 
faces are not considered sufficiently. 


(Cc ontinued on Page 10) 


NEW HEAVY DUTY 


EMERGENCY CHAINS| 


The International Chain and 
Manufacturing Company is _ just 
placing on the market a new single 
and double emergency chain under 
the trade name Campbell. These 
units are described as embodying 
heavy cross chains, case 
and brass plated, attached to a 
heavy metal band of steel, which 
fits snugly around the rim of the 
wheel between the spokes. They are 
said to be easily adjusted with self- 
locking lever hook. The rim saddle 
is rubber covered to protect the 
paint on the wheel, 


TOLEDO PUMP CATALOG 


A new catalogue describing Toledo 
water pump parts has been issued 
by the Toledo Steel Products Com- 
pany. This catalogue contains com- 
plete specifications and prices of all 
Toledo water pump parts. 


In many cases too heavy an |} 


excessive carbon forma- | 


hardened | 





You 
Can Fly A 


~ STINSON 


and use it to 


increase business 





Learning to fly is as easy as 
learning to drive a car; in fact 
easier in a Stinson, due to the 
extraordinary sturdiness, stabil- 
ity and simple maneuverability 
of the Stinson plane. 





Once you own this clean, quick, 
comfortable means of transpor- 
tation, you will use it contin- 
ually— 


To save time in contacting 
your own dealer organiza- 
tion 

To increase the number of 
prospective dealer calls. 


To invite your owners and 
prospects in various towns 
to fly 


As a means of getting ad- 
ditional publicity. 


AN ECONOMICAL 
SALES AID 


Experience proves that a plane 
costs no more to operate than 
a fine car with a chauffeur. 
It gets you everywhere, much 
faster. After you learn to fly, 
the expense of a pilot can be 
eliminated, if you wish. 


Write for further details 


about the Stinson Cabin Plane, 
the Aircraft Standard of the 
World; and the story of how 
others are using planes to sell 
automobiles. 


STINSON AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 





WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


Sms sol 


Oe Aireralh Standard 
of thé World 
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Cutting Costs in 


Fleet Fleet Operation 


‘cuaiiatiel from Page dak deen 9 


As oils offer resistance to motion, 
incidentally, oils that are too heavy 
for a given unit offer excessive fluid 
friction which will register in the 
form of increased fuel consumption. 

It is interesting to note the de- 
velopment in the experimental field 
4n determing after how many miles 





Figures in this table are from R. L. 
New York city, are included in the New York state total. 


or after how many hours in service 
an oil change is necessary. This 
test comprises twenty-four pieces 
of equipment, The mechanical his- 
tory is recorded and the valves are 
given a test to determine the slip- 
page in cubic feet per minute at a 
unit speed. The oils are given 


weekly fire, flash, viscosity, dilution 
and residue tests. With this method, 
the maximum life of the oil can be 
made use of and the lubricant can 
be changed before a failure arises. 

Field notes were compiled on the 
failings of automobile lubrication. 
The following failings are not by 
any means all, but are the ones so 
frequenty met with that they should 
receive the consideration of all en- 
gineers whose designs are weak in 
these particulars; they are men- 
tioned in order of their importance 
to fhe maintenance man, 


(a) Engine 
dead ends in an oil circulating sys- 
tem collect grit, there should be no 
dead ends, Second, oil-grooving in 
many engines is still done without 
regard for the principles involved 
in producing .oil films. Designers 
should give even more thought to 
the oil flow in the bearings, to the 
maintenance of an oil film throu#f 
avoiding oil grooves in the high- 
pressure areas, and to the intro- 
duction of oil at low pressure points. 
As to the eliminatinon of pockets in 
the circulating system which col- 


Lubrication—First, 


lect grit; the worst offenders are 
large plugged holes in crank pins 
and dead-end camshaft bushings. 
There is room for considerable im- 
provement in the design of oil 
grooving. The recovering or prime 
ing pick-up of oil pumps is too slow. 
More development is needed in the 
injecting type of lubricating sys- 
tem. The improvement needed is 
the complete removal of grit from 
the oil every time the oil goes 
through the pump and system. 





(To be continued) 





CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


In this table 34 states and the District of Columbia 




































































































Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, IIL., 


and 


Some of this data has been published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of 


Returns for today: Alabama, Iowa, 









































AUBURN GROUP CHRYSLER GROUP FORD GROUP GENERAL MOTORS GROUP 
a ee ee eae oe a —— a Se ee '_._ =” 2. -— =; 
States . y 3 5 . ° 3 2 3 a 
| pl 2}2/]4a {8s | 4 3 ei|—e|é&ia|ég] 4 3 
3 2 3 a 2 3 2 2 § 3 3 2 - S 5 5 
a |} & - o = a | e - = 0 0 ~ } = = 
Alabama 11| l 11| 15} 8| 10! 53 86 | 338) | 338] 27 1) 277, 1 | 21| 327 
‘Arkansas | 1; 1} 3] 3| lil 35) 52] 92; =O} ~S*=«i | 5] “1 202)—__—ia ~~ air ij 319 
Connecticut | 44| 44| 60| 62| 42; 366) 530 | 636; 4| 640} 132) 13] 518) 9| 28) 124) 824 
Delaware | 3] ] 3] 14 13] 4] 40| 7i|__—‘186| 186 | 22] 3} 140) 1) 3| 33| 202 
Florida l 6| 1 7| 36, 13} +24) 179) 252. yt 631} 2; —SCt«‘C«t«DJ 44) 4 2 3 °”©6©6hmhlUTUT™CST 579 
Idaho | 6| l 6} 4 4| 5] 24| 37] 102| | 102, —ts«C lj {2 3| 105 
Illinois | _217 1| 218] ‘174i 199) 175) 1036) 1584| —_—-2456 21 2477| 220) 40; 162ij 33! («132 232| 2278 
Indiana 60| 3} 63 | 73| 138) 103, «492 806{ 1088] 5| 1093} —S«' 9| s2,—iT:t*=‘CS,COC*C*«‘édAST|:=C*“‘SCCSC#CLS 
Towa ji4ay 1 15] -39|~Stsié«‘aT|tti«i]SC*~“‘ié‘éi 385] «1203, 1210 | 60 5| «954 1| 37 132| 1189 
Kansas | 21] ij 22| 14) is, —s—«aB,SS«é 152, «4394 1 440 | 16) 2| 397 ; 10, 56| 481 
Louisiana | 10) 10| 6 16) 25) 62, 109 | 628| 3 631] 26 3 393| i 8,6 457 
Maryland | 63| ! 63 | 52 67| 47 233 399 | 942 7 943 | 74) 4) 993) 5 St«éddG 78 1170 
Michigan | 69 1| 70 | 131| 312) 130, ‘916 1489| ——«6344 17| 6361| 212] 21; 1937] 7 118) 262| 2570 
Minnesota | 20 ] 20] 59 32| 38] 401) 530] 1491) 6| 1497] 56| 4 ~=«:1113) | GR (126) 1367 
Missouri | 165] l 165 | 65 94 107) 509) 775|"__1333/ 13] 1346 | 141] 10, 124g, i Sij «135, —SSS—«iS9 
Montana | 1| j 1} 4 ;_ . = 46[ «i116 | 116 | 7 [ 123) ;iétst“‘(ié‘tT:SSSCSC*~*«dSGSS 
Nebraska | 11 ] il} 12 8 20 95) 135| «590 2] 592 | 38) 1| 432| ee 58) 544 
New Hampshire | 6| l 6; ~*«1ia| 10, 10; —*118 149 | 339, «2 341 | 35) 1| 184 18) 32| 270 
New Mexico ‘| 7 j | 4] 1 8 12) 25| __—«S ] 93] 6! 72 2) 5] 85 
North Carolina | 12 12| 26 12 14 82| 134|_—«672| 1| 673 | 22| 1 469) 1, 14| 39| 546 
North North Dakota | 1 l | 11) 4 12 61] 88] (242 j 242 | 12) 267/ | 4 28) 311 
Ohio | 226 3 229 | 178 283 188; 1236 1885| —-330i1/ 20 3321, —«257 31; «2013 20 94 322] 2737 
Oklahoma | 14 ] 14} 27) 21) 49, —«131 228] 800) 801 | 53 4, «674 3| 14 93) 841 
Oregon j 4) 4] 23] 32/ 20) 89) 164| 365) 1) 366] 46) 9] «255 2] 18 19: 349 
Pennsylvania | 209] 1| 210] 427] 371 350; —-2161| 3309| 4361 36| 4397 | 485 47, 3393] 46 198) 554| 4723 
Rhodelsland —_—| 7| 7| 32| 28| 22| 153] 235 | 351| 351 | 53| 4| 244| 6| 15] 44| 366 
South Carolina | 3| 1| 4] 8| 16| 10 50| 84| 363} 363 | 21) 240) 1 4| 19} 285 
South Dakota |} ] } 4 5| 12) 48) 69| 127] | 127] 3| 1| 154/ | 9| 11} 178 
Utah | 3| 3] 2 ~Ct*«‘ li; 27 46| 158) 158] 10) | 109] 1 7 14| 141 
Vermont | 6, } | oF x 1 @©€©SO T7| 2a | 241i; 2 y],ti‘(i‘sL#!O*é‘#M SAY a a 
Virginia «© 8, 27 «42; <5oj 142; 260[ 9851p —ti“(st‘éYTC«iO,SC“(<‘Cé‘#]:!OCSSI]~=~C‘éT:C*‘“‘é*CRSYSCO™™C*SN'SCOC*~“‘“‘“‘«é 
Washington = ae 5] 36 25, ~—Ss«33|~Stéi‘zKB)~*~*~«SSOTSCSC*«RG 2 rd 5 a |e | a | re < 377 
West Virginia | 17| l 17] 41; «9 52; 183,——i“( i‘ OSYT!O!OCC 530). —ti«a)ti“(‘<CézdY;;é‘(‘irT|:CO!;!}©}©€6U8h!!CCS 553 
Wisconsin | 52 | 52| 67,61 69D] ODAC] i118 14| 919, «=606,tC=<C:*«‘ 132| 122 
Dist. of Columbia 77 1 77 | 27, Ss) ~Ssi)SS~=«iB 236] 691;_— (se StC“—té‘éiTC(itsSC“‘ ‘SH CLTCCSC~“‘i CO 703 
Line Total 1371 13) 1721/2002} _——«:1802! ~—:10066 |__ 33994) 165| | __2531 252! _ 22976 195| 1081; + —_ 3098) 

Group Total | | 1384 | 15591 | | 34159 | | | | | | 30133 
Alabama, 1931 | 12s 12| 23! 33| 23 90 | 495 1| 496] 40 4) 671! 2 2 29| 748 
Arkansas, 1931 | 1 ] 1 3GSC]| 14 65) «174 [ 174, oa | 305) lj 4 17 339 
Connecticut, 1931 | 89, | 89] «133 104; _—137| 43) 417[ BA, CF 848] 237] 36 973} 22, —S—« 238) ——st*C*« OD 
Delaware, 1931 | 5), | 5] 20 a a 35, 162) 1| 163 | 47| 4) 200| 2) 16, «35 304 
Florida, 1931 —- 6] 46] 94 13) 208 | 1104, — iif ~~ 100) 2) 1170) 4| 26) 152! 1454 
Idaho, 1931 a _5 2| 7 14 14,5] 77| 233) 1| 234 | a | 241} 11 "20! 285 
Mlinois,1931_ | S261, S| 282] 416) 191| 368| 145 1120 | 3429; 33] 3462] «388 97, 2979) C8| 561; 659 4752 
Indiana, 1931 | 126, SS 131] 130,142, aT BA, SCOS]CAMM]|S—SSSCSDA SA) SSC«iOS=«i BO 6, «140; 203 1824 
owa,1931 | ,—“‘(ié 42) 116,54] Ss51| —«i160 481/—«1298,—i(sé«CS 1304] ‘121 8, 1990) 11) 149) 272] 2551 
Kansas, 1931 | 7 7 yf ww m6 6G CU a 546 | so,ti“‘ég(#’];C~OS~*CSLY 2, ~St*«CY 94| 1013 
Louisiana, 1931 | 16,8 lo] aj aT 148] —«663] 5] 668 | 23] 5 807, «+1, 28) 36, +899 
Maryland, 1931 | 54 Sid 55] «80 42| 40, 55] TS Csi 15/1347, StC*«‘iSCSC“ié‘é kSCSSCSC«iT BG 
Michigan, 1931 | 135 4 139[_271| 198 323; —«295) 1087| 3652, (18) ~ 3670{ «376, ~Ss”:*«<SST|~SC*C*«‘CTT|SC*~“‘«‘ C8) SC«d]SC*«*~« 
Minnesota, 1931 [54 64112) a7 8B]«*SB 399[ 923, CGTC*‘éST 6 és, SisSSSC«D 236] 2097 
Missouri, 1931 | S79) 84j 151; 86] 149) «1286 512| «1669! 11) 1680] 272 20,2398) 13, —«139,—S—«884 3176 
Montana, 1931 | 7 i Ci SC*« of, (186, ‘186| 7 |i 2z—~Ci«‘(WS, CBI 327 
Nebraska, 1931 | 23s 24| 57, s«*S 193{ 801, Ci ]|SSCO 3| 1024) a 1246 
N. Hampshire, ’31 | 10) ] 10] 34) 13, «9 40, 106[ 377,——:—«CSD 380] 48) 5| 413] 5|StC«KG 75| 592 
New Mexico, 1931 | q oe 1| 8 a oe ae -— ua.h.lclrcrlrmlCUmc.mhmhCUmcLL.C.Ch CUS 4 119 
No. Carolina, ‘31 | —_19, 1| 20| 88) 16 ‘6 =~] ”~C'i“‘z CC 935,77 7 sa #8 ~€=6Sh)lUCA 1014 
N. Dakota, 1931 [ 5 _ ~ 5} 19] 1 23; ——SC*«S 4| «271 | 1 272, —«<“« ts tC*T:t‘(‘é rk ,!}™)™CUSC~«éiCSC“‘;‘ 430 
Ohio, 1931 [2507 9) 259| 352; ~=S=«S19| +=] ~=S*«G]SC*~<“‘“‘iYSSCS*«C 18} —S=s3273| ~~ 381; ~=S—S74|~—S«3609) 39, 325 709) 5137 
Oklahoma, 1931] 17), 18 | 5o)sitC“(té‘«iECti“‘(‘ ‘tt, SC~C“C*«é«‘aGYYCC“Ct«CBYCCti‘iY(C t:*«é~sYSS~SBSC*‘“‘CON#C#OW#*«C@RY; 2 15) «100 1019 
Oregon, 1931 a 1 17[ 54,87, 30) 17%, 4541 a | 545 | 54, ti“‘(‘ z‘™#;«~C~*;*é*‘«CG‘L ij —s32 53| 762 
Pennsylvania, 1931] 437 7 444[ 877 394/602) 403, 2276] 4059/33 | 4092] 886, ~=+«+103) + # 5536, 73; +499; + 906) + ~~ 8003 
Rhode Isle. 1931 | 37) 1| 38] 79| 79) 52, 19) 229] 402) — 3 4051-103) 14| 513) 11] 2% «Lj 780 
So. Carolina, 1931 | 14) } 14| 42) 22, —si«S;ti(i‘ié 120,537) sd 538] «40 1| 670 4 16| 37 768 
South Dakota, °31] 5 5] i) 14) 39) 35] 129| ‘261° ] 261 | 30) | 378) 33,86 482 
Uiah, 1931 | 11] 11] 9| 10) 27 3] 49|" «213 | 213| =o 5| «278 1 13, «2 339 
Vermont, 1931 | 15, 15] 27/ 4 33 26) 90} «O16 | 216] 41| 5| 214) 7| 23, —~—«‘CaT”:*~“‘i;‘«‘ 
Virginia, 1931 | a 31] 86) 80, S93) ~St~t*~«S 313, «1617, ——“‘(i«‘SSSSC« 108; 1ij ‘1717 4] 5a) 199, 2001 
Washington, 1931 | 10 1| 1i| 44 31, #421 28) 130, —=«368| | 369| 53] 6 +396 | 35| 57| 547 
West Virginia, “31 | 28) | 28] 84] 83, CB 280|~—_—608 5| 613 | 43| 6| «686 4| 40) 122 901 
Wisconsin, 1931 1 | 76) 7 ne 17 CSCS 124, SOT 408 | 885) 4/ 889 | 175) 13; —«1278/ 12] 103/ 258) 1839 
Dist. of Col., 1931 1) | _—56 67, =i 203 J 941 | 12| 833/ 11} 66; 125 117i 

Line Total, ‘31_| 1978 |___ 3802 7170) te 2707| 34400 4453 40436 3113, 6116) 
_ Group Total, ’31| ee ee | 12105 | 34585 | | ‘| 55032 


*Not in production. 












For the first six months of 1932 | 
UNION CARBIDE ea cc iaueer, wasn ae 
New York, July 25.—Union Car-| ported 22 cents per share for the 
bide and Carbon Corporation and | March quarter. 
Subsidiaries report for the June | 
uarter a net i 2,254, | 
q income of $2,254 oer Berlin, July 
compared with $4,500,155 the | half of 1932 a total of 
same period last year. senger 
The earnings for the 1932 quarter | sold by 
equa] 25 cents a share on 9,000,743 | works, 
shares phares outstanding, comparing with | respective 
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our subscribers. Readers desiring county, city, 


Louisiana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Washington 


HUDSON GROUP 











































































































25.—During the first | 


cars and 3,000 trucks were | 
Adler | 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS, JUN EK, 1932 


This shift illustrates well the al- 
tered market which the German au- 


| cars 


was 156.8 in comparison with 112.2 | 
month | of 


for 


STUDEBAKER GROUP 


the 


WILLYS-OV’ D GR’P 


same 


New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, 
or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies 






















jthe period. A reduction is shown | Prof. Irving Fisher’s inde 
ifrom January to April in this year’s|on the basis of average 








New Haven, July 25.—Average com- 
_Mmodity _Prices in this country last 


NEWS BRING 


last year. 


N. J. Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, 


NON-/ ArT RATE MANUFACTURERS 
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| { 
FINANCIAL NEWS 50 cents a share in the June quar- | of 1932, a loss of 30 per cent. in|This shows an increase of 44.6) week advanced 0.6 point to 60.8 per 
ter of 1931. | quantity and 40 per cent. in value. | points, which is unusually high for | cent. of the 1926 level, according to 


x, compiled 
1926 values 


tomotive industry now faces. In| Insolvency Index. but in May it rose|at 100. The purchasing power of 
the passenger car field the Adler | to 162.0, an increase of 4.0 points|the dollar declined to 64.5 cents 
| works sold 84 per cent. of its small| from the 158.0 of April. The low]above the 1926 average. English 
with less than eight taxable | point so far this year was reached|commodity prices had an index 
' horsepower. |in June, when the index was 155.2.| number of 59.6. 
—— {The current figure to date is 16) — += ——— — 
FAILURES points higher than that of June. | 
New York, July 25. — Dun’s In- em ee nego port 
eileen inden for the ad week COMMODITY PRICES y-tgiadlcpe ngepeeelon 


IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
RESULTs 














fal alwlattl alia aiilel aici | 
7 = ‘gi °° t 4 a | ‘= | : = | & | < s | i «= | s “ Total 
| 3 2 $5/ § < £ ge | ¢& £ 5 ‘ ie |. s | | $2 
| & $s | s&| 3 | 8 3 | #8\22| eit e| & pl a|é ¢ | 8 
= & Ss”) 8 nm | ~ Bo) | & A | G o | & 2) 2] & | @)a* 
Alabama 6) 1| 7| 10 2 12} 18 1 19 | 1 4 8 6 3 | 822 
Arkansas | 1 t a... |.- = 2) 6, | i 3 1 S| 4, | 486 
Connecticut j 48 TH 63, =~ 3|~=«COS 48, #+\lo1f 430° ©§©64j i a es 26) 12 3 39 28 17 | 2,366 
Delaware 2. 2 | a C a | a i 7 a eee 504 
Florida | _-22 14| 36 | 2 7; ww wy wo 4 10 | 4) 11 6 9 13 5 4 61 | 1,647 
Idaho | 3 4 + Saag . -... we. | 1} 1) l 4 8 1 | 283 
Tlinois | __132 40, 172 | 102; 171; +~=297{ ~99 16 115 | 7j 12 66 57 3 167 #498 26 29 | 7,606 
Indiana | 67 17| 4) 4  &«465) 58) LI, ~—o73 4 77] 1 3 23 21 8 «37 17 4 3] 3.509 
Jowa | 44 22 66; | #41 ~° 44 ‘ey 60 4 os, @ wv wo 3 1 37 12 “8 2] 3,092 
Kansas | 24/16! 40] 22°,~—~=C«YN 32]. 26 #21 27 | al 10 1 9 2 2 ‘| 1,221 
Louisiana | 2 3 5| 1 15 14 30; #8 1 9} 3 2. ;: Ff | 1,303 
Maryland {__32 14) 46, 4 Sti‘KSSCSB 8) 2 8 29 | 2 is —-20 40 24 6 5] 2.851 
Michigan |__ 163 71 234, #«+7) ~~ +«+2120~+~«76, 203)  ~+«90 5 s;|.llCUcahehC $1.42 4 59 43 3} 11,358 
Minnesota | 36 23) so; =| ~SCtitC“<i«é‘é wy 39 °&«2 41] ; ; wa wo waa ss 3, 3,676 
Missouri | 56 21, 77, il), si ay; C3 8 Sly. , os a st SS BD i 3)~—«4,241 
Montana a: 2| 8| q 5| 7 1, 8] [ ae ee ee a 349 
Nebraska | 10 —*18) 28 | l 26 18) 44} a... 29 | } eo 15 2-.:~«=3 | 1,417 
New Hampshire | 18 3 21] 18) ll 29 | il 1 12 | | _—--.. UL.”.vCCULTCUL COU ee ee 
New Mexico | ee | [ai 2| CT | i a ee 209 
North Carolina | 13! 3) 16]. —«dA 8 5 14 6) 6] ;6~SC*“‘iésa !|;!S;™!™OrdrY?S~<C;tCtSC“<i<‘i‘<‘ mHSC<CS;é‘(U”;”*~«ék 1,42 
North Dakota | y—-2{ | wo 7 2, 2 —«dzdCS 26 | 1) | 2 Te i 2| 707 
Ohio { 179; G4 243 | 4 156 © iiij 271 {232 33 265; ~—S8 8 73 48 5 124 7i 29, ~—~Ct«WL 9329 
Oklahoma | 4 5 9| i 16.” ~©@+55 32, Ci 13 | 3 0COt~“‘C 4 1 12 —«AB 3 2| 1,979 
Oregon — ae 2 10] 2 14 14 30). «+12 ~°®#5 17} 2; a 19 40 4 3 | 1,010 
Pennsylvania | __218, 82) 300 | 17,218, «187 422| 368,39 407 | 13 —«1T|_—Ss«d‘BB 120 8 273, 145 42 13 | 14,537 
Rhode Island | 18 S| 3; i« 415 10| 2; #+19  °#&«4 23 | 41S) t—“‘i«‘i i, =68)ltCCi‘CS;‘YS 1,103 
South Carolina | 10) | 12| 5 2) 7] iW 7 T : 2) 6) | 1 lj : 1 766 
South Dakota | 2 2) 16 5) ~—-aili{ 7 1j 8| Sh Ue i 1) 2| 417 
Utah a Se 14| 4) +18] 9 4 iy 1 1] oo itech 10 3 | 400 
Vermont _—«|—S=ia,—=* 34 | 15 7, 22) 28 2 30 | i . e 11 ee 100 
Virginia j 31 10| 41} 19 19 38,35 3 38] 1 9 16 37 15 2. 2,403 
Washington | 22 6 18 | 1 29 )~«6b 55, «19 ati‘ 2 2 iw i #i oO &S 3] 1,290 
West Virginia | 24) 12 36 | 31) 16 47| 36 2 38 | ‘1 18), 3° ee 13" 5 3] 1.586 
Wisconsin | 64 2a] oo} 6 sa 55 113, —«:105 17 122 | — hm a ——~j02—_ 18~ 6 | 3,602 
Dist. of Columbia | | 30 10, 40 ee ee 66 8 i oe ae oe 1; 37, +16 ‘ 2 1k 
Line Total | 1326 _530 Nl 92, 1294 1078 |__1475 AT | 73 72 685 489 461345 
Group Total | 1856 | 2464 | | 1652 | | 
Alabama, 1931 _| 6 2| 8} ; 10 10| 30 | ~ 30 | | i 4 2 6 | 1] 1,415 
Arkanses, 1931 |__| 2 (9 oy 4 _4| | te Oc ee ed as 
Connecticut, 1931 | __ 123) 49| 172 | 21| | 96 117] 53 10 63 | 14 | 88 5713 10 3.594 
a, ee 15] "2 ee 6] | OF a nec asses tt cnaeaie ites inti - 
Florida, 1931 | 6026) o;)0CUmet*~<“<‘ O*‘( @!Y!O!€}€6Umhh|lhC!]!TCS 51 f a4 #5 sotCi G8 12 16 9] 3,162 
Idaho, 1931 | 4 7 lif | | 418 18 [2 3 25 | ae | 4 7 1 re 2 2 7| 696 
Hlinois, 1931 |__—229) 88| 317| 26, S| ~SSC808]~Ss—i«i« DS 34 248 | 35; 20; «147 115 @ (192, +130 22 62] 11,241 
Indiana, 1931 |=) =A, 162 | 5 | 143, 148, «141 ‘3 144 | 8) qq 39—“‘iS 0 4,251 
Jowa,1931 | —_—=éd*M 46) 162 | 1| 93 94, 196 §65 201 | 30 19 24 CUGC“<«~S 5.056 
Kansas, 1931 | 60) 25) 85 | 37 37} 5S 57 | 2 ia BT 10] __—«s1«S28 
Louisiana, 1931 _| 20 6 26 | 3 ] 26 a,.6—CtC< a,.|hmhmLT!™!™CmUm.mDm!m™CUmrCDC 21 5 e iF 1 3] _—««9S 
Maryland, 1931 | 76|_———27| 103 | 9) 63 72 | 53 7 60 | 2 | 3 43) #3 90 26 10 Sif 3,412 
Michigan, 1931 | _399|___‘175| 574 | 6 | (115) 121] 132 6 ——s«dA38 | 91) 115 73! 29918 35 49| 10,653 
Minnesota, 1931 | __85| 39] i24{ 4] 64) 68, 148, 9, 97) #210 °° °#&©;&$T 62 33 a. 37, SOHC (8 098 
Missouri, 1931 | __—‘121, 38| 159 | fe iin aeeeee 132, 120 10 130, 18) 8 "19 67 16; +2117) 19 15 30, —~6,242 
Montana, 1931 | _—«&S| 7 16 | 1 8] 9] +26 [=e ql 1 1 16 | 7| "100 
Nebraska, 1931 |  23| 13) pl a a 67, ST? a 1 16 19, 333 10 210] 2.541 
N. Hampshire, 31 [| _ 36 14| 50] 29| 2; 3 #«2 ai; .COST 3 li) 4 4 41) 7 3  ‘1{ 1,298 
New Mexico, 1931 | 1 ji oe ee See sc ee = 4 3) | jy 232 
No. Carolina, ‘31 | 54| 22| 76, 2 16) iT a. tw 7 11 3 6 4 4 7] 2,336 
N. Dakota, 1931 | 12) 9} 21| 9 9; 36 a | 7 3 1 13} ; 3:8] Sst 
Ohio, 1931 | 348) _—_—«i104 492| «29 | 273; 302 395 57 452 | 26 17, 141) 117, 49~«216)~S—=<iC GBH «12.003 
Oklahoma, 1931_ | —*6| 14] a; 23 | o aj, 8s 15 20 | eee ee ee ee 1,934 
Oregon, 1931 | 15| 15| 30). 2 52, Saf. 22~S«a*C“<CS*«tSYYSSCS*«i 8 41 12 7 B15 2-33] 1,774 
Pennsylvania, 1931] 514/172 686, 46,—S*—“C*«<SCSC‘“‘d CR] BT 615, —~84 53 270 232 50 _-372[—«125 40131] 17,938 
Rhode Isle., 1931 | 56) 19} 75 | 1i| 30,  #44if + i333 °©§<6 39 | 1 4 20 11 39 ll 17 9 1,719 
So, Carolina, 1931] 20) 14] 34| 10) io} 7 7| 1 ae 10: 3 3 2" 2) «+1512 
South Dakota, "31[ _19| 6| 25 | | a is] ‘19 1) 20 | 1 3 12 1) 7 2 5| 974 
Utah, 1931 | 27] 10] 37| 11| il] 11] 1| 12 | 7 a | 10\" 5) 2 15 2 1 3] 720 
Vermont, 1931 | __—40) 18] s|SCSCmdT:té‘CSZdX‘C!TC;S.|O|}€6©cO])hUCOa|~SCSC 39 | 2| 6 12) a) 4 3-2 ~ 828 
Virginia, 1931 | 90 25| 115 | 3| 55) 8, 4St*é~<Cs«~S 48 | 1| 2| 23 28 a 2 ny 4,399 
Washington, 1931| 20, —«6 26; i | 55 56, 47° #3 50] 6 1 —-+'16 11 ‘| 14| 5 5 13 | 1,260 
West Virginia, $i | __41/___20| 6i| | 40 40; oi, ~~ 93 | 8] ij 32| 14| 1) 23) gi 6| 2.120 
Wisconsin, 1931. | 107; 36; 143 a | 102] 105, 117 12} 19 | 35) 3} 37| 25| 4,149) 24) il 22 | 3,906 
Dist. of Col. 1931 44, ‘iii ; | 78) 84 34 3] 25 7, 4, +2 2 11 | 2,683 
Line Total, ’31_| 2907| _1116| | - 2442) 2828) 321 444 156] 1350; 1040; 265| 1976] 724, 286 669) 320,510 
Group Total, ’31 | l 4023 | = l 2649 | l 3149 | l | | | i { 2 
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A STOCK CONTINENTAL DE VAUX 80 COUPE ESTABLISHED TWENTY-TWO (22) 
WORLD'S RECORDS FOR CLASS C STOCK CARS (183 TO 305 CUBIC INCH 
CARS) AT MUROC DRY LAKE, CALIFORNIA 


These tests were held under the rigid 
regulations of the A.A.A. July 7 and 8. 
Among the most noteworthy of these 
twenty-two new records was the 1,000 
miles performance of the Continental 
De Vaux, which set a speed of 65.9394 
miles an hour, breaking the former 
record of 61.498 miles an hour for this 
distance. 

The tests, conducted with the temper- 
ature ranging from a low of 80° to a high 
of 115°, demonstrated the remarkable 
cooling qualities of the Continental De- 
Vaux as well as ruggedness of the Con- 
tinental ‘*Red Seal’’ motor. 

These outstanding performances mean 
much to Continental De Vaux dealers 
everywhere. 

If you are contemplating a change in 
your present franchise or you need a low 
priced companion for your present line, 
Continental De Vaux offers you sales and 
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profit possibilities im your community at 
a very low additional capital investment. 

Continental De Vaux discounts are lib- 
eral. You will receive from Continental 
De Vaux officials that kind of help which 
will enable you to profitably sell Conti- 
nental De Vaux automobiles. 

Perhaps the Continental De Vaux line 
is available in your territory. If it is, we 
suggest you write to R. H. Mulch, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Continental- De Vaux 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., for all 
the facts concerning the feanchiee. 
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